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CHEVROLET TRUCKS— 
take hard work in stride—around the clock 


With its rugged, channel-type frame and sturdy, 
weight-balancing springs, your Chevrolet truck 
has what it takes to stick on the job... from before 
dawn to the end of day. Start out and feel the 
surge of power from Chevrolet’s valve-in-head 
engine . . . built to do more work for less money. 
Step on the brakes with the truck fully loaded and 
learn how Chevrolet’s self-energizing brakes stop 
you quickly and safely . . . using the truck’s own 
momentum to reduce pedal effort. Keep ’er on the 


go, month after month, and discover the greater 
brawn that is engineered in . . . from extra- 
durable one-piece rear axle to rigidly braced front 
bumper. The many jobs Chevrolet trucks handle, 
and the way they keep working around the clock, 
make them the hardest workers on any job! That’s 
why there are more Chevrolet trucks in use than 
any other make. See these great Chevrolet trucks 
at your Chevrolet dealer’s. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 





75 Years of Service to the Nation 


For three-quarters of a century the 
Bell System has rendered service of 
more and more value to the American 
people. The telephone began in this 
country. Here it has been most widely 
developed and used. This is a great 
asset in helping to defend the free- 
dom of the United States. 


Our telephone service is also a prod- 
uct of freedom. In the building of the 
Bell System, countless discoveries and 
inventions have had to be achieved by 
the inquiring spirit of free men. Op- 
portunity has been open to all. Com- 
petition has flourished throughout the 
organization. Worth-while incentives 


and reasonable rewards have fostered 
the will and capacity for leadership. 
In the rendering of service day by day, 
the responsibility to get the message 
through is accepted as a public trust: 
that too is the exercise of freedom. 


All that has been achieved flows 
from the nation we serve. Under pub- 
lic regulation, the Bell System has 
generally been allowed the freedom it 
needs to perform its service well. It is 
essential that this freedom to serve be 
undiminished; that research and in- 
vention go vigorously forward; that 
new leaders be encouraged and pre- 
pared to lead; and that earnings be 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


fully adequate to continue to pay good 
wages to employees, and a return to 
investors sufficient to attract and pro- 
tect the billions of dollars of savings 
that make the service possible. 


Through the years private enterprise 
and public policy in telephone com- 
munication have returned a value 
beyond price. We are confident they 
will do no less in the years to come. 
We are determined to meet the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to us, and we 
pledge our utmost efforts, always, in 
devotion to the public service and to 
the lasting security and advantage 


of the people of the United States. 
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Another 
Big Crop Growing 
in M.& St. L. 


Territory... 


THE GREAT 
MIDWEST 


The Great Midwest, No. 1 food 
producing region of America, is 
away to a fine start for its 1951 
Crops, with all signs pointing to 
another huge harvest this year. 

Spring planting was delayed by 
cold, snow and rain but present 
soil and moisture conditions are 
ideal. They forecast big yields of 
grains, grasses and other crops, 
with abundant feed and pasturage 
for livestock. 

Normal summer weather should 
bring harvests even greater than in 
1950, in the four Midwest States 
served by 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


Bountiful harvests this year will add 
new wealth to the solid prosperity 
of Agriculture and in turn of Busi- 
ness and Industry in the Great 
Midwest. 

Helping to create and maintain 
this prosperity will be the Fast De- 
pendable Freight Service of the M. 
& St. L. Railway, specialist for 80 
years in transportation of the prod- 
ucts of fertile farms. 


In 1950, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South Dakota grew 1,177,103,000 bushels of 
corn, equal to 37 per cent of the nation’s crop; 707,434,000 bushels or 48 ber cent of the 
oats; 19,848,000 tons or 18 per cent of the hay; 19, 149. 3000 bushels or 49 per cent of the 
flax seed; 154, 223,000 bushels or 54 per cent of the all-time record harvest of soybeans; 
and as always vast quantities of wheat, barley, rye and other grains. 
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-—SIDE LINES 


FoR AN ESTIMATE of the number of 
shareholders in American industry, 
Amos ’n Andy—‘“seben millyun, eight 
millyun, ten millyun”—is as good a 
source as any. Educated opinion as 
to the total ranges from 6,000,000 
(Federal Reserve, Forses, Feb. 15, 
1950) to 15,000,000 (AFL-CIO 
Stock Exchange Researcher R. R. 
MacDonald, same issue). 

Big difficulty, of course, is dupli- 
cation of ownership. One person 
may hold shares of several compa- 
nies, be counted several times in a 
nationwide tally. He may also hold 
two or more classes of stock in the 
same company, appear more than 
once on its stockholder 
roster. This duplication 
factor tends to exag- 
gerate the number of 
equityholders. 

On the other hand, 
shares of many stock- 
holders are often regis- 
tered in one name by 
a bank, broker, or other 
nominee. This leads 
to underestimation of 
the equityholder total. 
When more and more 
shares are held by nom- 
inees, does it indicate a stimulated 
interest in equities or only a more 
temporary interest? Nobody knows. 

Aside from guessing the totals— 
which is something like estimating 
the number of jellybeans in a bowl 
—the trend toward wider or narrower 
stock ownership can be fairly well 
spotted by year-to-year comparisons 
of big-company rosters. Since 1931, 
Forses has totted up owners of 
the nation’s “leading companies,” a 
group which numbered 182 outfits 
originally and now amounts to 383 
corporations (representing almost all 
companies with assets of $50 million 
or more). 

To get the picture as true as pos- 
sible, many companies eliminate the 
duplicate names from their common 





Capitalism’s pulse 





and preferred ° 
lists before re- 
leasing.the 
number of 
their owners.- 
Those which have only one class of 
stock, usually common, have no such 
problem. Of the 383 corporations in 
this year’s summary, which begins on 
page 25, 150 have eliminated du- 
plications from their rosters. For the 
rest, it’s reasonable to assume that 
the raw, uncorrected figures reflect 
change in ownership almost as well 
as corrected totals, since the number 
of duplicate names doesn’t change 
drastically from one year’s end 
to another. Example: 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
had an uncorrected to- 
tal of 199,850 for De- 
cember, 1949, corre- 
sponding with 189,776 
a year later; percentage 
of shrinkage using these 
figures is 5.04. With 
duplications eliminated, 
the roster shows 184,- 
610 and 174,583 for 
the same dates: per- 
centage of shrinkage 
using these figures is 
5.45. The absolute number of dupli- 
cations changed hardly at all during 
the year from 15,240 to 15,248. 

All of which squares fairly well 
with the basic aim of our annual 
stockholder summary which is not 
an estimate of the total number 
(which would require a survey of 
the country’s 500,000 corporations) 
but an idea of the shrinkage or ex- 
pansion in ownership of the big out- 
fits which develop most of the coun- 
try’s products and dividends. More 
important, it pinpoints the particu- 
lar corporations which are gaining— 
or losing—in investor interest. 

This is no exercise in mathemati- 
cal curiosity. As long as enterprise is 
free, it’s tantamount to taking capi- 
talism’s pulse. 











® Mighty fine glue on U.S. postage 
stamps! With a little humidity, they 
stick—even to other stamps... which 
are still good, if you soak them, and 
use your own stickum... Not much 
help if you need postage now, though! 
Better stick to a postage meter... 

@ The new DM is a desk model postage 
meter, little larger than your telephone— 
that prints postage, any amount needed, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope—with a dated postmark, and a 
small ad if you like. 

® Always has the right stamp on hand— 
and saves trips to the postoffice, because 
the meter holds as much postage as you 
want to buy . . . protects it from loss, 
damage, theft . . . and registers the amount 
of postage on hand, amount used... 
Has a built-in moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps ...even supplies 

postage for parcel post... 

does away with licking and 

sticking forever! 

© Ask the nearest Pitney- 

Bowes office to show you... 

or send for free booklet. 


@ PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Mater 


Offices in 93 cities in 
the U. S. and Canada 


PrtNeY-Bowes INc. 

1785 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 
Name 


Firm 
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SHELL GAME 

_ Despite all the headlines about big 
cuts in the independent offices bills, this 
Congress isn’t giving the taxpayers any 
break at all. It’s the same old shell 
game. 

So far, in spite of all the ballyhoo, 
Congress has cut the padded appropri- 
ations sent over by the Bureau of the 
Budget only 5 per cent, overall. If this 
trend keeps up, it will mean about $1 
billion may be cut out of the budget 
Truman submitted last January—the one 
that elicited so many howls from the 
legislators. 

Again and again, this shell game has 
been played by most of the “conserva- 
tives” and the “liberals” alike. Senator 
Taft has voted for 95 per cent of all the 
appropriations voted since he has been 
in the Senate, which means that if he 
had had his way, the national debt now 
would be about $225 billion instead of 
$255 billion—a difference, to be sure, 
but hardly worth getting excited about. 


LABOR ITEM 

Note on Fair Deal handling of labor 
matters: Construction on the White 
House restoration job was delayed re- 
cently because union painters wanted 
a whopping increase and struck for it 
even before any kind of management- 
labor talks had been held (they got the 
increase quickly). 

At the same time, a mysterious dis- 
pute between two unions working on 
the General Accounting Office’s huge 
new office building here recently 
brought about the same callous and 
wanton waste and destruction that must 
make even President Truman blush. 
The members of the plasterers’ union 
were going around tearing the lathing 
off the walls as fast as the members 
of the metal lathing workers’ union 
were putting it up. 

Just about everybody was noncom- 
mital about this strange activity on a 
Federal building in time of war and 
with the destroyed metal in short sup- 
ply already. 

“We hate like hell to put up work 
and then see someone else destroy it,” 
James R. Trenary, business agent of the 
lathers’ union, commented to reporters. 

But Theodore Freitag, president of 
the plasterers’ union and leader of the 
wreckers’ crew, stopped his ripping-out 
process long enough to scowl down 
from a scaffold to say: “I ain’t got 
nothing to say.” 

Destruction of aluminum, copper, or 
products made of other strategic mate- 
rials by a businessman would bring Na- 
tional Production Authority agents 
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swooping down upon him. But union 
members—as long as they destroy mate- 


- rial in the name of a union—apparently 


are sacrosanct. Nobody's heard a peep 
out of NPA, or from Blair House, about 
either one of the labor disturbances. 


SENATORS TAPPED 

The poor Senators, who have been 
drinking specially-bottled spring water 
for years and years (at a cost to the tax- 
payers of some $18,000 annually), ef- 
fective July 1 must drink regular tap 
water, even as you and I. 


“NOVEL” NOTION 

When Lieutenant General Albert 
Wedemeyer suggested the U.S. with- 
draw recognition of Russia and all the 
satellites as a “peace measure”—i.e., to 
make easier the divorce of the people 
from their Soviet masters in Russia and 
the other lands, he astounded many of 
the thoughtless Senators. 

Some of the investigators called this 
recommendation “novel . . . refreshing.” 

The only thing “novel” about the sug- 
gestion is the revelation of their ignor- 
ance of current events. More than three 
years ago, Rep. Paul W. Shafer (R- 
Mich.) made one of the best Congres- 
sional speeches delivered in ten years 
on Soviet-American relations in which 
he gave many logical reasons why the 
U.S. ought to withdraw Russian recog- 
nition immediately (this was in 1948). 

Again and again, Shafer has called 
for withdrawal of American recognition 
of Russia and satellite nations, and 4 
colleague, Rep. Charles Kersten (R- 
Wis.) actually had introduced a resolu- 
tion to this effect in the House of Rep- 
resentatives before Wedemeyer's testi- 
mony. 


LET US ALONE 

Legislators of both parties are smil- 
ing, some wryly and some broadly, a 
cards being mailed to them by member: 
of the LUAC—“Let Us Alone Club” 
which apparently originated in Missi 
sippi (of all places!) but has spread t¢ 
other sections. 

The members of this club, in no w 
certain terms, express themselves * 
follows: 


“We don’t want no pensions.” 

“We don’t want no minimum wages.” 

“We don’t want no Government hous 
to live if.” 

“We don’t want no Government loans. 

“We don’t want no subsidies.” 

“We don’t want no bureaucrats tell 
us how to make a living.” 

“We don’t want no socialized medic! 
or no socialized nothing.” 

“We don’t want to have to pay no Pp 


Forb 











Sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and relaxation 
are essential to good health. Now that the sum- 
mer months are here, doctors urge everyone to 
take full advantage of the opportunity for out- 
door activities. 


Summer holidays, however, are often marred 
by accidents and injuries. That is why it is 
important to know first aid and other measures 


that may help prevent serious crippling .. . 
perhaps even save someone’s life. 


It is well to remember that if an accident 
occurs and there is any doubt about the seri- 
ousness of the injury, the only safe thing to do 
is—call the doctor at once. Here are some other 
precautions that everyone may take for sum- 





When swimming—be sure to take 
proper precautions when swimming or 
playing in the water, as drowning from 
these causes claims many lives each year. 
Do not swim alone—or too soon after eat- 
ing. Obey all warning signs—especiaily 
those regarding diving or swimming too 
far from the shore. It is also wise to safe- 
guard your children by teaching them how 
to swim early in life. 


When exercising—make sure that you 
do not overdo any form of physical activity 
to which you are unaccustomed. The best 
tule is to check with your doctor about 
week-end and vacation activities. He will 
advise you about the kind and amount of 
exercise that will be safe and beneficial. In 
any event, avoid excessive fatigue. 





First aid courses are given in most 
communities by the American Red Cross. 
Taking these courses will help prepare 
you to act quickly and efficiently in case 
of accidental injury. Metropolitan has 
Prepared a booklet entitled ‘First Aid” 
which contains information on how to 
care for many types of emergencies. To 
get a copy, fill in and mail the coupon. 
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When sunning—remember that the sun 
is strong “medicine” and that sunburn 
causes an annual loss of several million 
work days. So, take the sun in small doses 
—about 10 minutes the first day, 20 the 
second. Sunburn usually can be prevented 
by applying a “sun-protective” prepara- 
tion to the skin before exposure. However, 
to protect yourself against sunstroke or 
heatstroke, avoid long, direct exposure to 
the sun. 


When camping—watch out for poison 
ivy, to which 2 out of 3 adults are sensitive. 
Remember the old adage—“‘leaves three, 
let it be.” Also be on guard against other 
poisonous plants, such as poison oak and 
poison sumac. Be prepared for all minor 
injuries—such as cuts and burns—by in- 
cluding a first aid kit in your equipment. 


mer health and safety. 


When motoring—constantly watch 
other cars on the road. This may help you 
avoid an accident, even if other drivers do 
something wrong. By watching traffic care- 
fully, it is often possible to anticipate situa- 
tions that might lead to an accident. Take 
every precaution for your own protection 
when you see others violating the rules of 
safe driving. 


When starting on a trip—make certain 
that your car is in good condition before 
starting on a summer outing. Brakes, steer- 
ing mechanism, lights, tires and other vital 
parts should be thoroughly inspected. Re- 
member, too, that the older your car gets, 
the more carefully it should be checked 
mechanically. 





Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 751k, “First 
Aid.” 


Name___ 





Street 





City 














tax, but as long as we do have to, we don’t 
want nobody paying it for us.” 

“We just want to be left alone to make 
our own way as best we can and as long as 
we can.” 


CAPITOL SNUB 

Every once in a while, a Congress- 
man finds out just how little use the 
Executive Branch now has for the 
Legislative Branch and lets out a yelp 
that ought to be heard around the 
country, but generally isn’t even carried 
in the Washington newspapers. 

The latest instance involved Rep. 
Carl T. Curtis (R.-Neb.), who is serv- 
ing his 13th year in Congress and just 
has learned how very important he is 
in the scheme of things. 

Back on March 1, Rep. Curtis wrote 
to Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder asking for information on the 
tax treatment of family partnerships, 
the data to be used in considering the 
new tax bill. 

For almost three months—82 days, 
to be exact—Curtis waited for a reply. 
Finally, it came on the 88rd day. When 
he read it, Curtis hit the ceiling. The 
Treasury, he expostulated, did not an- 
swer a single one of the six questions 
he had posed. 

“It was a case of deliberate action 
. . . to withhold the facts and deny the 
information to the Congress, and it 
shows an utter disregard for duty,” the 
legislator snorted. “It reflects a con- 
tempt for the legislative branch of the 
government. It is a glaring instance of 
the arrogance of a government bu- 
ed 

All of which may well be true. But 
it has been true all during Curtis’ 13 
years in Congress and is worse now 
than it was then because Congress 
hasn’t made one logical move to regain 
its powers so carelessly voted to the 
Executive Branch in years long gone. 
The so-called Congressional Reorgani- 
zation Act, written mostly by Congress- 
men who were subservient.to the Exec- 
utive Branch, was passed in 1946, but 
has done nothing to restore the Legisla- 
tive Branch to its position of equality 
with the Executive Branch. 


MIKE’S RUMOR 

Michael DiSalle, the roly-poly price 
boss, really put his foot in his mouth 
when he hastily termed a report by 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D.-Colo.) 
about newsprint price increases as 
“merely rumors.” In many newspapers, 
DiSalle’s characterization of the report 
as a “rumor” was carried alongside dis- 
patches from Ottawa announcing the 
price increases of $10 a ton in news- 
print. 

DiSalle hastily called a lot of meet- 
ings of publishers and American manu- 
facturers to hide his embarrassment, 
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and also publicly called on R. M. 
Fowler, head of the Canadian news- 
print manufacturers and, strangely 
enough, the newsprint price controller 
of Canada, to rescind the increases. 
Fowler politely said no. DiSalle kept 
flapping his lips, but to very little effect. 
Senator Johnson, never a man to get 
very far off base, is waiting for DiSalle 
to apologize for trying to make him 
(Johnson) sound like a rumor-monger. 


FADE OR PARADE? 


Politicos here are convinced beyond 
peradventure, on the basis of his Texas 
speeches, that General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s hat is in the ring for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination next 
spring. 

For just a little while after his tumul- 
tuous return, both Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress wondered if the 
General really did intend to “fade 
away.” His long silence in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Towers gave credence to the 
views of those who felt like he really 
meant his political disclaimers. 

However, there’s little doubt about 
his intentions now, in the opinion of 
many political observers here. The gen- 
eral will not announce his candidacy, 
but will make it known to more and 
more visitors in the coming months that 
he can be had, if the nomination is 
handed to him by acclamation—as it 
well might be, given the right build-up 
and circumstances. 


QUIET OSCAR 

The greatest “liberal” extant, Oscar 
Chapman, is disappointing many of his 
followers among the left-wingers by the 
manner in which he is playing along 
with the natural gas and oil industry 
through Petroleum Administration for 
Defense and is letting many precious 
weeks go by at a time without suggest- 
ing a single plan to socialize these vital 
industries. 

Chapman, who has been in the hair 
of the electrical utilities industry for 
some years and probably intends to stay 
there, apparently is playing ball with 
industry members of the natural gas 
and oil industries. He not only listens 
to the recommendations made by the 
industry leaders, but seems to have an 
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idea that private management does not 
just naturally wear horns. 

Or maybe it is just that he sees 
clearly the gas and oil industries are 
going to be in hot water enough in the 
coming months supplying all the huge 
demands for civilian and imilitary use ~ 
and doesn’t want to be responsible, 
even by lifting his left little finger, for 
preventing these industrialists from do- 
ing a maximum job. It’s not likely that 
Chapman, after working for decades to 
socialize the U. S., has changed his 
mind. Just his tactics. 


MARAGON’S LAMENT 

Johnny Maragon, the former White 
House hanger-on who now is in Fed- 
eral pen for perjury, gave lots of the 
boys on the “inside” the jitters during 
his last two weeks outside, when he 
was threatening to spill the beans and 
tell everything he knows about White 
House and Fair Deal operations. But he 
was given ironclad assurances of spe- 
cial treatment in the pen and also a 
quick release as soon as he has served 
a minimum time. 

Maragon did swear, before a House 
expenditures subcommittee, that he had 
heard Travis Fletcher, chief investi- 
gator of the U. S. Foreign Liquidation 
Office and now chief of investigation 
in the security division of the U. S. 
Department of State, had been given 
a Wedgwood china set and “other emol- 
uments” by George Dawson, the fabu- 
lous British trader who gobbled up 
Uncle Sam’s surplus bargains through- 
out Europe and peddled most of them 
in turn to the Soviet government. 

It is not unlikely that Maragon, in 
his kow-towing and ubiquitous way, 
knows more about the inner workings 
of the wheels within the wheels in the 
Fair Deal than any other man in Wash- 
ington. It is ironic that one of his chief 
early tormentors, Joseph Short, then of 
the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, now should 
be press liaison officer at the White 
House and part of the “inner circle” 
pledged to keep all shady operations 
hidden. 


MORE ON REDS 

It isn’t getting much attention, but 
the investigation of Communists by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
headed by able Senator Pat McCarran 
(D.-Nev.) is striking real pay dirt. _ 

Due to fresh recollections of Louis 
Budentz, the former Communist official 
of the Daily Worker, and re-checking 
of old tips that have long been con- 
sidered “dead,” investigators are getting 
a much more comprehensive picture of 
the Communist conspiracy that was at 
work in the literary field, in the moving 
picture industry, in the radio industry, 
and, most important of all, in the gov 
ernment during the 1941-1948 period. 
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“Thaul big loads” 


"The loads I haul 
are small" 
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Reasonable controls are preferable to in- 
fiation. 


All-out price wars, like all other wars, 
are destructive. 


Stick to the roll-back of out-of-line food 
prices! 


Good stocks still provide the best medi- 
um for investment income. 


Big Business constitutes America’s Big 
Bertha. 


Small business, however, furnishes 


much of the ammunition. 
Curb non-defense, unessential lending. 
If you can, postpone buying a home. 


Margaret Truman is proving a worthy 
U.S. Ambassador. 


Eisenhower is doing the best job of 
them all. 


My judgment: The Perons are punks. 


An increase in the price of gold looms 
as a possibility by-and-by. 


A guess: Britain’s present Socialist Gov- 
ernment won't last much longer. 


Inflation 
disaster. 


brings ultimate deflation, 


“Soak the rich” soaks America’s might. 


Scheming vote-seekers suck our national 
strength. 


Cattle-raisers have turned to raising 
Cain. 


Too, too many tax-eaters! 


One of our most valuable legislators: 
Economically-minded Senator Byrd. 


Prophecy: Communism will crumble. 


To serve is one’s only economic salva- 
tion. 


The most dangerous area to live in: 
Beyond your income. 


Prepare for heavier taxes. 
Produce—or face poverty. 


Prediction: McArthur won't be our next 
President. —B.C.F 





PREPARING THE NOOSE 

Beginning July 1 the defense pro- 
gram enters a new, more intensive 
phase. The economy then switches over 
from the old priority program to the 
new Controlled Materials Plan whereby 
steel, copper and aluminum are allo- 
cated for defense and allied industries. 
Transition should take at least two 
months. Meantime complete allocation 
of these metals is due for the last quar- 
ter, with all metal users being brought 
under the blanket. Consumer goods 
producers have already been asked to 
fill out forms for their needs in that pe- 
riod. Watch for squeeze on non-essen- 
tial and luxury items. 


TOUGHER GOING ; 
- In the interim, consumer durables 
producers will have to scramble for 
their metal needs in the “free” market. 
Steel output for the third quarter is ex- 
pected to run about 20 million tons of 
finished products. The government will 
allocate from 75% to 80% of this to de- 
fense supporting industries (about 2 
million tons will go into direct rearma- 
ment output). Way it looks now, manu- 
facturers will have to keep consumption 
of steel below two-thirds of their pre- 
Korean use. Comparable figures for 
copper and aluminum: 60% and 50%, 
respectively. 


SLOW MOTION 

In Washington, progress on the new 
Defense Production Act has been slow, 
with Congress taking its time to con- 
sider it. Best bet is that the present 
act will be extended as is for several 
months, despite Presidential warnings 
of another bad wave of inflation this 
fall. Controls won’t be scrapped, but 
so many items are debatable that legis- 
lators are taking the easy way out, are 
continuing their “wait and sée” attitude. 
What they’re waiting for is some indi- 
cation from the home folks as to just 
how strong controls should be. 


HOLD THAT LINE! 

Despite rumors that the Federal Re- 
serve Board would ease consumer cred- 
it curbs, the Board will stand pat for 
a time. They don’t think conditions 
warrant any easier terms. They're get- 
ting heavy pressure now from Congress 
and business to let up a bit, help speed 
the flow of goods now piled up in in- 
ventories. Good case is TV. Factory pro- 
duction has dropped from an average 
of 200,000 sets per week last fall to 
50,000 currently. Inventory is 600,000 
sets against an average of 50,000 for 
the same period. Manufacturers want 
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a suspension of Regulation W for 90 
days, and then when restrictions 
are reimposed, want down payments 
dropped from 25% to 15%. 


DEBTORS ALL 

We've gone into debt on a large scale 
in the post-war era. Total of individual 
debt, says the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, added up to $79.5 billion at the 
end of 1950, a rise of $44.8 billion 
(129%) from the $34.7 billion owed at 
the end of 1945. Biggest single factor 
was home mortgages, which shot up 
from $17.6 billion to $44 billion in the 
five-year period. Next came consumer 
credit, which rose from $7 billion to 
$20.1 billion. Farm debt went up to 
$13 billion from $7.9 billion. 


HOUSING SPURT 

Contrary to expectations, new hous- 
ing starts for May went up to 97,000, 
despite credit curbs. This should bol- 
ster the government argument against 
relaxing mortgage credit curbs. When 
Regulation X was issued, officials fig- 
ured 800,000 to 850,000 houses would 
be started, compared with the 1950 
record of 1,400,000. Private sources, 
however, had warned that the volume 
might not even reach 70,000. So far, 
443,000 new starts have been registered 
for this year. Government goal: a 40% 
slash. Meantime, mortgage lending ac- 
tivities of savings and loan associations 
are beginning to taper off, are expected 
to become more pronounced in the 
months to come. 


CONSTRUCTION BOOMING 

The month of May also saw another 
record broken, this time in construction 
contract awards. According to the F. 
W. Dodge Corp., the figure of $2.5 bil- 
lion for the 37 states east of the Rock- 
ies was by far the highest total of any 
month in history. Big factors: $980 mil- 
lion for three atomic plants; the ut- 
usually large volume of non-residential 
contracts aiding the defense drive. 


DEMAND GOES UP 

Our thirst for oil continues. In the 
U.S., civilian demand in 1950 jumped 
12% over 1949, while this year it is 
going to rise another 8% to 10%. Military 
need for oil, while more than double 
that of a year ago, still only represents 
about 5% of total demand. In two years 
the industry has had to refine, transport 
and distribute an additional 1.3 million 
barrels per day of petroleum products. 
In order to meet expected expansion, 
it will be called upon to lay out about 
$3 billion on new plants and facilities, 
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in addition to its current large costs for 
capital replacement. 


POWER SURGE 

Another segment of the economy 
faced with large capital expenditures is 
the power and light industry. It will 
spend more than $2 billion a year for 
the next three years to meet all electric 
requirements. If plans mature, the pow- 
er boys will have a reserve generating 
capacity of 16% by 1954. By that year 
power capacity will reach 100,600,000 
kilowatts, an 85% boost over 1948. Big 
problem now is getting sufficient metal 
supplies, which may prove to be a 
bottleneck. As for money, the industry 
will have to go into the capital market. 
Of the $9 billion spent during 1948- 
1950, 60% had to be raised by the sale 
of new securities. 


TAX TREND 

Temporary taxes are shifting into 
permament ones all over the country. 
In a study of recent state legislation, 
the Commerce Clearing House reports 
that the tendency is for taxes to ap- 
pear first as “emergency” to meet some 
fiscal emergency, go through a period 
of “temporary extensions,” and at last 
become permanent. Most recent ex- 
amples of this trend are Pennsylvania, 
Kansas, Nevada, Oklahoma, Vermont. 


PROBLEM OF MEASUREMENT 

Index computers are having an in- 
creasingly rough time of it, reports the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
The change in the composition of the 
nation’s industrial output as production 
shifts into war goods is posing serious 
problems for the makers and users of 
indexes as business indicators. The 
Board asks the question: “How many 
cars equal one tank or one anti-aircraft 
gun?” It points out that it is difficult 
to determine whether a factory has a 
greater or lesser volume when output 
shifts from 20,000 autos a year to 3,000 
anti-aircraft guns and 300 tanks. 


SAVINGS ROUNDUP 

Our rate of savings has slowed down, 
says the U.S. Savings & Loan League, 
in an analysis of first quarter results. 
Most types of institutions suffered from 
exceptionally heavy withdrawals, as 
compared with the same period a year 
ago. Net savings of mutual savings 
banks of $80 million represented an 80%° 
shrinkage. Commercial banks had a net 
loss of $128 million in time deposits, 
compared with a $312 million gain in 
1950. Poastal savings continued to de- 
cline, and there was an unusually large 
redemption of U.S. Savings bonds. Only 
Gainers: savings associations, whose 
$306 million showed a 32% rise, and 

‘e insurance companies, whose $1.6 
illion amounted to a 9% boost. 
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NOW YOU CAN DO THINGS, MR. SHIPPER! 


No longer are your hands tied by 
not knowing your car’s whereabouts. 
Through B&O’s Automatic Records, 
a vital part of Sentinel Service, 
shippers and receivers are 
informed when the schedule of a 
Sentinel car is interrupted—and 
again when it resumes movement. 


Siding-to-siding dependability 
plus Automatic Records makes 
Sentinel Service a lifesaver. 

It is available, on carload 
freight, to on-line and 

off-line shippers. Let it 

ease your production and 
distribution problems. 

Ask our man! 








































































































































“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





WHO OWN AMERICA? 


One thing emphasized by our latest compilation of the 
number of stockholders in American companies—the 21st 
annual list presented exclusively by Forses (see page 25)— 
is that buyers of equities have become discriminating. They 
are exercising selectivity not only regarding groups of in- 
dustries, but regarding individual concerns in each category. 

This is healthy. 

“Buy A.O.T.”—any old thing—has sometimes in the reck- 
less past been a Wall Street slogan. Whenever it became 
rife, the initiated interpreted it as a clear-cut signal por- 
tending disaster. That was what bootblacks, barbers, shop 
girls and multiple millions of other innocents were frenzi- 
edly buying—usually on shoe-string margins—in 1928-29. 

This magazine shrieked and shrieked and shrieked that 
catastrophe, dire catastrophe, loomed. The explosion was 
atomic in its destructiveness. 

Although average stock quotations not long ago reached 
the greatest heights in two decades, the present market’s 
position, condition, is drastically different. Brokers’ loans 
ballooned to above $8,549,000,000 in 1929. Today they are 
only $780,000,000. Slim margins then were the general rule. 
One hundred per cent ownership now is the general rule. 

The income yield on stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange then descended, before the debacle, to an aver- 
age of 3.65%, much less than obtainable from bonds. The 
polar opposite is true today: good stocks yield almost twice 
as much as good bonds. 

Stock gambling raged fiercely throughout the country in 
1928-29. Now it is practically non-existent. 

All-out panic was positively presaged then. Not now. 

Nevertheless, the stock market outlook is quite cloudy, in 
the eyes of this writer. Caution should be exercised. 


MORE STOCKHOLDERS DESIRABLE 


May this publication ardently recommend to the New 
York Stock Exchange’s promising new President, George 
Keith Funston: Adopt, as one of your first objectives, plan- 
ning of the most comprehensive campaign possible to in- 
duce millions of citizens, women as well as men, to invest 
in the securities of sound American employment-providing 
enterprises? 

He could render no more fundamental service to our 
economy, to invigorating our national.stability, to further- 
ing the development of free enterprise, to squelching Com- 
munism. 

His selection as head of the world’s greatest market-place 
in the world’s greatest financial citadel] has been enthusias- 
tically acclaimed by those who know him. Observes the 
N. Y. World-Telegram editorially: 


WELCOME MR. FUNSTON! 


From the ivied cloisters of Trinity College, overlooking the 
rolling Connecticut countryside, to the teeming canyon of Wall 
Street is an unusual jump. However, it is one which George 











Keith Funston, called from presidency of the college to be 
president of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, seems exceptionally 
equipped to make. Working his way through Trinity College 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
he was graduated from both with highest honors. He had es- 
tablished himself as a capable business administrator before 
Trinity called him to become its youngest president. Under his 
guidance both its resources and its enrollment almost doubled. 

A staunch champion of the American enterprise system, sold 
completely on the importance of the Stock Exchange as a 
medium through which any citizen may become an owner of 
the country’s industries, Mr. Funston is temperamentally wel 
suited for his new job. 


* 
Unless you begin, however it may be, 
you can't reach a successful ending. 
* 


UNIVERSITIES IGNORE BUSINESS 
BENEFACTORS 


You could count on your fingers the number of business 
leaders who have received honorary degrees from our lead- 
ing universities this year. This notwithstanding that the 
greatest benefactors of endowed universities have been in- 
dustrialists, financiers, other practical men of affairs—to say 
nothing of the fact that such men constitute the backbone 
of many boards of college trustees. The code of most 
universities towards members of the faculties of other uni- 
versities seems to be: “You honor me and I'll honor you.” 

In my judgment our institutions of learning should more 
frequently pay tribute to towering citizens who have con- 
tributed conspicuously to elevating the United States to first 
place in the world, who have contributed vitally to raising 
our national standard of living, who have contributed 
uniquely to broadening employment at wages unmatched 
in any other land, who have been the most munificent 
financial benefactors of our illustrious centers of learning. 
It is narrow-minded, as I see it, for academicians to confine 
bestowal of honors on fellow-academicians. They should 
cultivate wider vision, they should enlarge their realization 
of the facts of life. 

A sage long ago aptly observed: “You must first live be- 
fore you can philosophize.” 

This applies essentially to endowed institutions of learn- 
ing. Unless succored, they couldn’t continue to exist. And 
whence comes the greater part of their succor? From the 
very men they shortsightedly, inexcusably ignore. 

Academicians are not the only individuals, the only class, 
who appreciate, deserve recognition. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION: ITS LESSON 
The shocking widespreadness of political corruption is 
being exposed daily. In Washington, in New York, in other 
centers, its ramifications are being revealed as beyond all 
imagining. 
The cardinal tenet of the New Deal and the misnamed 
Fair Deal has been: “Expand, expand, expand political 
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domination.” We now have some 2,400,000 Federal tax- 
eaters. Each month the tribe increases. Not even the very 
largest non-governmental enterprise in America begins to 
approach in number of employees the feeders from the 
Federal trough. Senator Harry Byrd, who knows the facts, 
unceasingly proclaims that thousands and thousands and 
thousands of tax-eaters could be, should be, eliminated. But 
little is done. 

When will taxpayers rebel? When will they revolt against 
being bled more and more grievously by swelling bureau- 
cracy, by empowering Washington to mulct us more and 
more, to subject us to greater and greater political domin- 
ation, regimentation, taxation. 

Political corruption cries to high heaven. 

My hope is that next year the majority of American citi- 
zens will call a halt. The very plain lesson of recent expos- 
ures is that we should clamp down rigidly on further politi- 
cal regimentation, on further extension of political domin- 
ation of our lives. 

I look for repudiation, in November, 1952, of political 
autocracy, to a return to true-blue Americanism, to restor- 
ation of individual freedom. 

* 
Never be satisfied, with your own efforts. 
* 


COIN FLIPPED FOR $500,000 


One of the most titanic industrial (mining) battles in 
American history was settled by the flipping of a coin— 
for half-a-miltion dollars. 

The gladiators were Fritz Augustus Heinze, Montana 

: Copper King, then in 
his amazing heyday, and 
John D. Ryan, Standard 
Oil’s boss of Butte’s rich 
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copper mines. 

Standard Oil was eager to buy out Heinze. He was will- 
ing to sell, but only at his own price. They dickered and 
dickered. 

Wall Street meanwhile was intensely interested. Every 
move of the two principals was shadowed. 

Finally, they agreed to meet, very secretly, in a country 
hotel. They did. Wrangling went on and on until they 
were only $500,000 apart. Neither would budge. On the 
edge of dawn, one of them proposed: “Let’s flip a coin for 
the half-million.” 

That was actually done. And Standard Oil took over. 


* 
While climbing the ladder of success, avoid, 
above everything else, pushing others down. 
* 


WHAT’S THE OUTLOOK IN CANADA? 


This publication sent a representative to Canada to in- 
vestigate the outlook there, particularly to interview its 
Prime Minister, Louis S$. Laurent, and other foremost citi- 
zens. Here are extracts from his report: 

“Premier Laurent gave up a $100,000-a-year practice as 
8 corporation lawyer to assume the Dominion’s helm. His 
especial interest is in the nation’s youth, to whom he ap- 
Pealed, rather than to adults, when he campaigned for 
office. He is a gracious, kindly man, well fitted to follow 
Canada’s great MacKenzie King. . . . 

B. C. Gardner, M.C., president, Bank of Montreal told 
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IF IKE SAYS NO—THEN WHO? 


_ A year from now both parties will be nominating their 
Presidential candidates. 

Most informed politicos have little question that Truman 
can have—and wants—the Democratic standard. He seems 
quite convinced of his indispensability. 

But the most vital concern to most thinking Americans , 
is the Republican nominee. Every sentiment-testing shows 
that Eisenhower is the overwhelming choice. He enjoys 
the confidence of a majority of Americans, and has demon- 
strated remarkable capacity for leadership and sound judg- 
ment. 

But if he cannot be induced to accept the nomination, 
where wil] the Republicans turn? 

Tatt, with Ike out, will go to the Convention with a com- 
manding lead in delegates, a great block from the South 
and the Middle West. I went to a small dinner in Washing- 
ton the other night, the purpose of which was to permit a 
few interested people to quiz key Republicans, including 
Senators Taft, Knowland, Smith (N.J.), Dirksen, and Hen- 
drickson. I had deep hope that Taft would indicate that 
the late Senator Vandenberg, and his colleague of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Alex Smith, would have broadened 
the Taft thinking on foreign affairs. The dinner was off-the- 
record, but some of us left convinced that if Taft is the 
GOP nominee, in foreign affairs the party’s stand would 
swing widely away from Vandenberg bipartisanship to 
something far, far narrower. 

If Eisenhower won't accept, and Taft is to be headed off, 
the more liberal elements of the Party had better soon get 
together on a candidate. Individual movements for Warren, 
Stassen, and others probably won’t carry far enough. It will 
take a united effort behind one of them—or someone else, 
supported by Governor Dewey’s 97 New York delegates, to 
halt the Taft movement. : 

Fed to the teeth by 20 years of corruption, socialism, and 
Communism in Washington, responsible Americans better 
start thinking and working on a candidate right now—a “re- 
serve” in case the General says “No.”"—MALCOLM FORBES. 





me: “The future of Canada is more than promising. Money 
is coming into Canada from all over the world.’. . . 

“T. H. Atkinsin, G.M., Royal Bank of Canada com- 
mented: “Canada’s natural resources are tremendous. Cali- 
fornia’s A. P. Giannini, who developed the largest banking 
institution the world has ever known, visited our bank many 
years ago to learn how to create successful branch banking. 
Canada’s individual investors could exercise more of the 
adventure spirit, become less conservative.’. . . 

B. S. Vanstone, Bank of Toronto: ‘Canada is interested in 
investors, not speculators. This country has a great future. 
We look for notable increase in our population from the 
outside, from the right kind of people, for whom we will 
strive to provide adequate housing facilities’.” 

From boyhood, I have always been intensely interested 
in Canada. We Scots feel a close affinity to Canadians. My 
very first vacation in the United States I devoted to journey- 
ing to Toronto, voyaging down the St. Lawrence River to 
Quebec. I regard Canada as one of the most stable, solid, 
inherently sound countries in the world. 

May the Dominion continue to prosper! 


. 
To protect your future, work intensely today. 
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McCAFFREY : 
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McCORMICK: 


the boss-in-person displaced the boss-by-phone 


FOWLER’S FAREWELL 


In cashiering their “‘amateur gentleman,’ 


> Inter- 


national Harvester’s directors may have lost a real pro 


On May 28 Forses Magazine gave a 
luncheon in New York to honor the 12 
men chosen as outstanding business 
leaders by its Industrial Opinion Audit 
(Forses, June 1, 51). That same day, 
in Chicago, one of them was fighting a 
losing battle to keep his job. He was 
52-year-old Fowler McCormick, chair- 
man of the board of the $750 million 
International Harvester Co. In a dra- 
matic move that caught both Wall St. 
and La Salle St. by surprise, [H’s em- 
battled 18-man board of directors sum- 
marily stripped McCormick of his pow- 
ers as chief executive officer, turned 
them over to president John McCaffrey. 
Taking his directors by surprise, Mc- 
Cormick promptly resigned (he'll re- 
main as a director), cordially shook 
hands all around, and left town. After 
ten years as top man, he refused to stay 
in a job that was now purely advisory. 
This sequence of events broke a 120- 
year dynasty of ruling McCormicks at 
Harvester. It also broke up a five-year 
management team that was the envy of 
many another concern. Observers never 
tired of admiring the closely-knit team- 
work of suave, icy-nicy McCormick, top 
policy maker and one of the country’s 
leading industrial statesmen; and big, 
bluff John McCaffrey, day-to-day chief 
of operations and a supersalesman. 
Just two weeks previous the pair had 
rendered an impressive accounting of 





their joint stewardship: near record 
sales of $942 million for the year end- 
ed October 31, 1950, and an all-time 
high net of $66 million (for first six 
months of this fiscal year: record sales 
of $611 million, estimated net of $34 
million). 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
there was no hint of the directorial 
blast that was to destroy this corporate 
idyll. But the blow-off had been build- 
ing up slowly for some time. It first 
began to bubble about two and one- 
half years ago, after McCormick had 
been laid low with an attack of virus 
pneumonia. He was away from his desk 
for six months, slowly recuperating in 
Arizona. Upon his return, still weak- 
ened by his illness, he began to spend 
long intervals away from the office, 
keeping in touch merely by phone. In 
these periodic absences he left McCaf- 
frey with the responsibility, but not the 
ultimate authority, of running company 
affairs. 

A blunt, able executive in his own 
right, McCaffrey did a good job in an 
irritating air of uncertainty. There was 
always the chance that McCormick 
would override his decisions. When this 
happened it was usually over a minor 
item, nothing to stand up and make an 
issue over. But to a man of McCaffrey’s 
temperament, this uncomfortable setup 
cramped his style. It also began to 
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chafe the entente cordiale between the 
two strong men. 

And to a hard-headed board of di- 
rectors boasting such well-known Chi- 
cago names as Edward Ryerson of In- 
land Steel, John Palmer of Marshall 
Field, and Ralph Budd of the Chicago 
Transit Authority, this situation violated 
the sacred tenets of good management. 
Why not, they reasoned, give full au- 
thority to the man who was entrusted 
with the day-to-day job of managing 
the business? Increasingly leery of their 
two-headed management, they thought 
it would be opportune to make a prac- 
tical readjustment of internal organiza- 
tion. Moreover, McCormick himself had 
once asked to be relieved of some of 
his duties so that he could have more 
time for leisure and study. It would be 
a simple thing to do. Just amend the 
company’s by-laws so that the chair- 
man would revert back to his advisory 
position, and the president would be- 
come chief executive officer. This sys- 
tem had been in effect until McCor- 
mick, becoming chairman in 1946 after 
five years as president, had prevailed 
upon the directors to continue him as 
chief executive. 

For McCormick, this arrangement 
had been highly satisfactory. It gave 
him some surcease from his arduous 
wartime duties. There was no question 
in his mind as to who was boss. He had 
given McCaffrey, who was once his 
chief in the sales division, just enough 
power to run the daily affairs of the 
company. 

Alarmed at the potential challenge to 
his authority, McCormick characteris- 
tically brought the matter to a head by 
calling a special meeting. In the final 
show of hands on May 28, his support- 
ers were outvoted. But in taking this 
action, the board did not reckon with 
McCormick’s abrupt resignation. In try- 
ing to solve an awkward problem they 
had carelessly overlooked the driving 
forces behind the man—the tradition of 
personal achievement which made him 
a proud, tenacious individual. 

Grandson of two of the nation’s 
wealthiest men, the elder John D. 
Rockefeller and Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Fowler had escaped the usual fate of 
the third generation rich. Instead of be- 
coming a playboy or _ international 
sportsman, the young, idealistic McCor- 
mick had plumped for the more stren- 
uous and exacting career of industrial- 
ist. A Princeton graduate (class of 

1921) he had floundered about a few 
years before reaching this decision, 4- 
nally joined International Harvester i 
1925 as a student-trainee at its Milwau- 
kee plant. Sixteen years later, after 4 
hand-over-hand rope climb through 
sales and manufacturing posts, Fowler 
had won prestige along with the presi- 
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Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Allis-Chalmers, 
Oliver, Minneapolis-Moline, Deere, and 
Case. Solid line shows I i 
Harvester yearly market mid-points. 


dency. And as chairman in the tur- 
bulent post-war period, he helped push 
sales up almost three-fold from the 
1941 figure of $364 million, lifted earn- 
ings from $30 million to $66 million. 
His reorganization of IH along product 
lines set the stage for its multi-million 
dollar post-war expansion. 

But his most satisfying role was that 
of industrial statesman, buttressed by a 
liberal labor relations policy. A little too 
liberal, perhaps, for some of his elderly 
associates, but they followed along 
nonetheless. For IH had become a jur- 
isdictional battlefield between two ag- 
gressive, strike-conscious unions—Farm 
Equipment & Metal Workers, UE, and 
the United Auto Workers, CIO. Last 
year, under the personal mediation of 
McCormick, company and unions fi- 
nally signed long-term contracts which 
Harvester hoped would spell out a pe- 
riod of stability and labor peace. Iron- 
ically, though labor credits McCormick 
with being “more aware” of their needs 
than most businessmen, they still con- 
sider the company as “not too easy to 
get along with.” Their immediate reac- 
tion to McCormick’s ouster was one of 
suspicion, their attitude one of “let’s 
wait and see.” 

_ The board’s reaction to McCormick’s 
resignation was also one of wait and 
see. Caught by surprise, they hurriedly 
went on record as “thinking very kindly 
of him,” allowed that “they had lost a 
very valuable man.” McCaffrey himself 
said that he had asked McCormick not 
to resign, would “ask him again the first 
time I see him.” But IH rank and filers 
don’t expect McCormick to change his 
mind: “When he says something, he 
means it.” And a company spokesman, 
effectively closing the door, added that 
the company would be “quite surprised” 
if he did. Meantime, in a letter to the 
company’s 65,000 stockholders (from 
whom there was no immediate reac- 
tion), bossman McCaffrey explained 
€ move as purely a matter of internal 
Policy, expressed a “deep regret.” 
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In the last analysis, the old pro beat 
out the amateur gentleman. But now 
that the deed and the deep regrets are 
matters of record, IH may find the ama- 
teur gentleman had certain professional 
talents after all. 


WHAT PRICE WAR? 


AFTER FOUR WEEKS of price war, New 
York’s Big Three (Macy’s, Gimbels, 
Abraham & Straus) stood knee-high in 
clover, ankle-deep in dwindling inven- 
tories. There was still a lot of waving 
and shouting (Macy’s was the most 
shouted-at target), but nobody could 
really complain. Reason: price war has 
tossed Big Three sales to 30% plus 
above 1950. While making nasty faces 
at Macy’s, Gimbels chuckled over a 
sales pick-up of 37% over low-point 
April. Price slashes on only 1,200 items 
(big N.Y. stores carry about 400,000) 
had sucked a half-million shoppers into 
Gimbels the first week. 

After bargain-greedy customers had 
grabbed up the 26 “hot” items selling 
from 20% to 80% off (Toastmaster, Mix- 
master, Men’s Palm Beach Suits, Water- 
man pen, Ronson lighter, Bayer aspirin, 
etc.), they rampaged through the rest 
of the store, bought enough uncut mer- 
chandise to reduce store inventery 2y 
6%. Though losses were taken on the 
handful of “loss-leaders,” all-over store 
buying will bring a juicy profit for 
month of June. 

While refusing to hand out any per- 
centages of its own, Macy’s made a vio- 
lent and terse comment on Gimbels’ 
37% sales increase: “The figure is com- 
pletely phony!” Macy’s does admit to 
a 24% increase over ’50, the figure is- 


CASTLE HARBOR: the bird’s droppings have done wonders 
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sued by the Federal Reserve Board for 
Manhattan’s department stores. Across 
the East River in Brooklyn, Abraham 
and Straus gloated over a dollar hike 
of 30 to 60%, an inventory reduction of 
approximately 10%. Selling fewer than 
a dozen fair-traded items at below cost . 
(23% cents below on aspirin), A&S has 
nothing to lose, might chalk up the fat- 
test profits of the year. 

While stores wait for Macy’s to give 
price-cut cues, no one shows any sign 
of quitting. The general (but unverbal- 
ized) attitude: “we know a good thing 
when we see it.” Satirizing and pro- 
moting the price war, A&S threw a 
price-cutting party for the kiddies one 
afternoon, halved the tariff on lollipops 
and licorice sticks. 


BUCKS FOR BERMUDA 


IN posHy, pink-and-white Bermuda, 
American soldiers and sailors keep 
strictly to their own “authorized” bars. 
The British military, whom the Yanks 
vastly outnumber, are likewise re- 
stricted to their own pubs. 

A similar cleavage is widening -in 
the tourist trade. The masses, lured 
by $111, seven-day package air trips 
to the coral cay, have pushed up this 
year’s January-May visitors’ total to 40.- 
394,* an increase of 13,452 over tlie 
first five months of last year. They 
swarm into Hamilton with sightseeing 
coupons, hire U-Drive-It autos (the is- 
land has 3,500 tiny motors that make 
a jeep look gigantic) and live inexpen- 


*With the average visitor spending 
$300, this means a five-month take of $12 


million. 








sively in Bermuda’s counterpart of Billy 
Butlin’s holiday camps (dormitory 
“guest houses” grouped around a cen- 
tral dining hall and clubroom). 

Despite the airborne hordes, the Ber- 
muda legislature—locally known as the 
“Forty Thieves”—have managed to keep 
their peach-colored paradise “desir- 
able.” The Coral Beach Club, whose 
guests must be “recommended by a 
member,” is doing very well, as are 
Horizons, Cambridge and Pink Beaches. 
The fabulous (and fabulously expen- 
sive) Castle Harbor Hotel, long a 
boarded-up white elephant for lack of 
well-heeled tourists, reopened just last 
year. The old travel axiom, “mass fol- 
lows class,” is having an island turn- 
about. 

Explanation is the air age, which 
brings Bermuda within four flight hours 
of New York. The great mechanical 
birds account for most of the tourist in- 
crease; sample droppings: Colonial Air- 
lines, 8,249 for April and May as 
against 3,678 for the same two months 
in 1950; Pan American, which flies in 
nearly 10,000 passengers a month dur- 
ing the season, has seen its weekly lift 
rise from 572 last year to a lush 944 in 
1951. 

Straight passage by ship is somewhat 
off from last year: 10,704 during 1951’s 
first five months v. 11,110 last year. 
One factor: the in-between voyage 
length, too short to be considered a 
full-blown ocean trip, too long for a 
ferry ride. Another: the expense factor. 
The number of cruise passengers touch- 
ing at Bermuda, however, has increased 
this season over last, 2,586 to 1,226. 

Once the private preserve of small 
groups of millionaires, the coralline 
haven has miraculously preserved its 
upper-crust appeal during the rash of 
democratization and guest cottage con- 
struction. Millionaire Juan Trippe, 
whose Pan American planes have done 
most to fatten the tourist take, still finds 
the place intriguing, commutes there 


se 


during part of the year. When the mil- 
lionaires began to thin out a few years 
ago, St. George—several hours away 
from Hamilton in the pre-auto days— 
decayed into an isolated, dowdy old 
grand dame of touristops. Now, with 
velocycles (bikes with put-puts) and 
1%4-horsepower cars, the St. George end 
is easier to get to. Anxious to get into 
the act, Furness Lines’ Ocean Monarch 
will put in at St. George (other liners 
will continue to dock at Hamilton). 

The merger of exclusiveness with 
mass tourism is not without its contra- 
dictions: the once-swanky Princess Ho- 
tel is now a kind of Bermudian Statler. 
But the Smiths, the Trimminghams, and 
other commercial powerhouses keep a 
tight rein on new business enterprises, 
which must be (1) British-owned and 
(2) “dignified” (Forses, July 15, 1950, 
p. 26). Cottage colonies or no, they 
are grimly determined not to turn Ber- 
muda into a Miami. 


MUSEUM PIECE 


WHEN UTILITY MAGNATE Roscoe Smith 
opened his early American “museum 
village” last summer near Monroe, New 
York, there wasn’t a single publicity 
man around. Reporters from the Goshen 
Independent Republican, the Warwick 
Advertiser, and the Walden Citizen 
Herald got no mimeographed handouts 
about Smith and his Orange and Rock- 
land Electric Co. In fact, Monroe pho- 
tographer Bart Sheridan was astounded 
when the white-haired, Indian-straight 
Smith, for 45 years a camera-dodger, 
smiled casually into his lens. 
Excitement about Smith’s replicas of 
colonial stone houses didn’t spread out- 
side of Orange County (pop. 140,113). 
Since Henry Ford dedicated Greenfield 
Village in 1929, historical restorations 
have become a standard gimmick for 
businessmen anxious to identify them- 
selves with “the story of American en- 
terprise.” Smith’s village can’t compare 
in lavish scale and scholarly authen- 
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ANTIQUARIAN SMITH: amid the colonial bric-a-brac, a human anachronism 
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ORIGINAL MONROE PLANT: 
coop and dining room 


ticity with the Rockefellers’ colonial 
Williamsburg, nor will it ever attract 
the notice given E. F. Hutton’s Free- 
doms Foundation project at Valley 
Forge. Still, among the antiques thrown 
open to public inspection at Monroe 
was one aging, anachronistic defier of 
all comparison: 80-year-old Roscoe 
Smith himself. 

The moment of glory enjoyed last 
summer by amateur antiquarian Smith 
can well be filed under “local color.” 
But the career of professional utilityman 
Smith, though localized in Orange 
County, has more reason than color for 
the telling. It crystallizes a national— 
possibly a passing—dream. 

High point of Smith’s story came in 
the early 40s, when New York’s Pub- 
lic Service Commission investigated the 
rates charged by his O. & R. Electric 
Co. Like any good watchdog protecting 
the consumer's pea-patch, the PSC was 
fat and sleek with public encourage- 
ment. Sinking its teeth into soulless 
utility corporations, it is usually urged 
on with cries of “Sic ’em!” But when 
Albany’s inquisitors brandished rate 
statistics at founder-president Smith, 
they got no pat on the head from 
Orange countymen. Instead, irate citi- 
zens of the eight townships served by 
O. & R. (Blooming Grove, Goshen, 
Warwick, Tuxedo, Chester, Monroe, 
Highland, Woodbury) poured into the 
PSC hearings to call off the dogs. “Don't 
you dare hurt Roscoe!” was the sum 
and substance of their testimony. 

During those hearings it was revealed 
that no crossroads hamlet in Orangé 
County ever paid for the decoration 
lighting of an outdoor Christmas treé. 
If the veterans or firemen of Goshen oF 
Warwick wanted lighting for summer 
block parties, Roscoe Smith would 
a field crew with colored lights and 
wire, but no bill. When the righteous 
watchdogs barked that such practices 
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ought to cease forthwith, Orange 
County told them, in effect, to scat. 
Roscoe W. Smith, witness after witness 
testified, was not in the remotest degree 
guilty of exploiting the public. Whined 
one state watchdog at a subsequent 
hearing: “Nothing like this ever hap- 
pened to us before.” 

When the investigation was ordered, 
Quaker-bred, six-foot Smith was frankly 
disgusted. “A man’s best efforts,” he was 
quoted, “bring him mainly grief.” If 
anybody were to offer half a million for 
the whole works, he “didn’t know but 
what he’d gladly accept.” (During the 
late 20s he had refused $5 million.) 
Afterwards, grateful to his customers 
and defenders, he reversed his senti- 
ments: “I'll stick it out. This business 
will never be turned over to somebody 
who doesn’t know how good and true 
our people are.” 

While the hearings went on, Roscoe 
(nobody in Orange County calls him 
Mr. Smith) was red with embarrass- 
ment. While stringing light and power 
wires over the lower Hudson valley, 
like a good Bible-reading Quaker he 
had kept his own light under a bushel. 
Not until the PSC showed up did the 
county learn about the accident victim 
from Iona Island naval depot (near 
West Point) who had nothing but a 
slim compensation allowance and a bare 
shack until Roscoe wired the place for 
electric heaters. Or about the Civil War 
widow with an inflation-shrunk pension 
who got a set of electrical appliances 
bakshee from O. & R. At these personal 
disclosures Smith’s low, slow voice took 
on the note of petulance he usually re- 
serves for “a bureaucracy operating on 
the principle that everyone is guilty 
until innocence ig proven.” 

Roscoe Smith’s reactionary reaction 
to regulation is, perhaps, typical of 
those who have fought their own fight 





UTILITYM AN SMITH: 
more than local color 
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CHILDREN’S VILLAGE 








at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., also fathered by a big-league executive. In celebration 
of the Village’s 100th anniversary, “Mayor” John Finnerty, 18, presents 11 
years’ worth of press clippings to the president of the Village’s board of 
directors, Frederick W. Ecker—who is also executive vice-president of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Children’s Village provides protective care and a 
homelike atmosphere for underprivileged youngsters. 





and won it without stretching the law 
at any point. Behind his camera-shy 
facade, Smith is a hardback. His first 
job, for instance, was a 7-day, 12-hour 
affair at Pierre Lorillard’s mountain re- 
treat near Tuxedo Park. To put up his 
fellow-millionaires in style, Lorillard 
had assembled a primitive lighting 
plant, hired Roscoe Smith at $30 a 
month to act as coal heaver, fireman 
and engineer. It was two years—730 
consecutive working days—before young 
Smith fell ill and took his first week off 
(without pay). 

In those turn-of-the-century days, 
electric power got the same fascinated 
attention railroads received in the 
1850s. Country homes were lighted 
with kerosene, and livestock thieves 
were more menacing, if less numerous, 
than the auto lifters of a later day. 
Smith’s father, a combination cabinet- 
maker and undertaker, was also head 
of the Town of Monroe Horse Thief 
Detection Society.* Recurrent searches 
for “cowboy” (the word originated not 
in the Wild West but in rural New 
York of revolutionary times and referred 
to predators of dairy cattle) inspired 
young Roscoe to more than backstairs 
perusal of Nick Carter tales. With sav- 
ings from newspaper sales, the boy 
Smith made battery-operated burglar 





* Which recently observed its 145th an- 
niversary by recalling that in 1915 under- 
taker Irving Smith personally solved one 
of the society’s last cases by recovering his 
own stolen horse, which he found in Pater- 
son, N. J., between the shafts of a junk- 


man’s wagon. 
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alarms to fit barn doors, later branched 
out to pushbutton doorbells. 

Roscoe’s electrical aptitude impressed 
all Monroe’s townsfolk, including his 
mother. Between keeping house for six 
children and operating a millinery shop, 
Mrs. Smith took time to write Mr. 
Thomas Alva Edison, recommending 
her bright son for a place in his labora- 
tory. Edison never answered her letter, 
which was probably a fortunate thing 
for everyone except Edison. The dis- 
appointment kept Smith behind the 
Hudson highlands, where he worked 
four years at Lorillard’s retreat, then 
three more in the Rockland Light and 
Power Co.’s steam-generator plant at 
Hillburn. It occurred to him that Ches- 
ter and Monroe could also use electric 
service, and he went straight to a Ches- 
ter banker, Frank Durland, to talk it 
over. His boyhood reputation as an 
electrician helped him secure public 
subscriptions of $12,000; with a bank- 
ing connection, he was able to trade- 
five $600 personal notes for the Hill- 
burn steam plant he had tended—Rock- 
land L. & P. was conveniently ready to 
install something larger. 


It was 1905 when the plant was 
moved to Monroe. Wires were strung 
and operations begun in a shack no 
bigger than a modern poultry shed. 
Smith and his bride did the paper work 
themselves on their dining room table. 
Receipts in three months went from $40 
to $100 to $300, the latter a break-even 
point. In 25 years the country power 
plant became a $5 million property, but 
on the way the would-be Edison met 





problems for which no hometown bank- 
er friend could supply the answer. 

A natural point of expansion, once 
Chester and Monroe were wired, was 
nearby Turners, where Smith was born. 
There Edward Harriman, the great rail- 
roader, was building a mansion,° a fact 
which led to the renaming of the Erie 
hamlet, now Harriman, N. Y. The rail- 
road man planned a hydroelectric plant, 
fed by streams on his own estate, to 
power a funicular from the valley rail 
station to his mountaintop manse. Pos- 
sibly for this reason, Roscoe Smith’s ap- 
plication for the electric franchise got 
an unQuakerly cold shoulder from Har- 
riman town officials. Without public 
permission, Smith set out to build a 
private transmission line from farm to 
farm, coaxing permits from rustics as 
he went along, a lineman’s spikes 
strapped to his legs. 

As Smith’s line approached Harri- 
_man, someone—possibly the railroad 


* Recently deeded to Columbia Univer- 
sity by elder son W. Averell Harriman, top 
Truman aide. 


mogul himself—said the right word in 
the right place, and opposition col- 
lapsed. The Supervisor and the Town 


Board called a conference to which’ 


Smith, still stringing wire, was invited. 
On the date set, Roscoe appeared in 
time to hear his franchise granted by 
unanimous vote. As the local officials 
left the Town Hall, Smith’s engineer 
threw a switch and the twilit street was 
suddenly bathed in the yellowish glow 
of carbon-filament incandescents—in- 
vented by Thomas Edison, but powered 
from Monroe. 

Before the rest of Harriman was 
added to Roscoe’s lines, his O: & R. was 
feeding power to 723 customers, at 20¢ 
a kilowatt hour. During the next 45 
years his wires fanned out over all 
Orange County, where they now serve 
14,150 customers, at 3¢ a kwh. 

More remarkable than the expansion 
itself, however, is the fact that it made 
Smith virtually no enemies. When the 
PSC first showed up in 1938, mayors 
in Goshen, Warwick, Monroe, Harri- 
man, Tuxedo, Highland and the other 
O. & R. towns told them that “the rates 





of the company are reasonable and sat- 
isfactory.” The state officials discounted 
their petition, largely on the grounds - 
that they were all first-name friends of 
Smith. Roscoe impulsively ordered an 
immediate rate reduction to demon- 
strate his good faith—which the PSC 
interpreted as a confession of guilt. 
“This is a public utility,” they chas- 
tised, “and the accounts have been kept 
as though the electric company were 
the president’s own private enterprise. 
The electric company has loaned him 
money, and apparently has had numer- 
ous transactions with personal and pri- 
vate corporations controlled by him.” 
Smith admitted this was true—he had 
loaned thousands to the needy, had held 


‘ back bills and given free power to char- 


ities and festivals. Demanded he: “Is it 
more in the public interest to act as a 
soulless, machine-run utility or to oper- 
ate as part of the community, with op- 
erations varied to suit the area’s needs?” 
The commission refused to approve 
Smith’s habit of treating customers like 
friends, a modus operandi which, they 
pontificated, “cannot be too strongly 
condemned.” When the hearings ended 
in 1943, the rates had been cut and so 
had Smith’s salary. Unwhittled after 
seven years, however, is Smith’s per- 





WHAT’S HAPPENED TO... 


sonal standing around Orange County: 
to this day Monrovians think the com- 
mission got away with highway rob- 
bery. 


Go where glory waits thee! 
But while fame elates thee, 
Oh, still remember me! 


Jesse Jones 


1940. 


than the RFC.” 


of the chapter. 





—THoMas MOORE. 


THEN: Six-foot, multi-millionaire Jesse Jones was 
a tantalizing compromise between the forces of 
laissez-faire and greater government intervention. 
Big business called him “too much of a New Deal- 
er’; Roosevelt’s crowd branded him a “reactionary 
business man.” As Chairman of the first RFC Board 
(1933-39) and Administrator of the Federal Loan Agency (1939-45) he 
loaned over $12 billion to corporations and individuals. Political fence- 
straddling enabled handsome J.J. to write his own ticket in Washington, 
and Congress passed almost every piece of legislation he asked for. Among 
other jobs, F.D.R. appointed “old friend Jesse” Secretary of Commerce in 


LAST MADE THE NEWS: While investigating the RFC this Spring 
Senator Fulbright asked RFC’s founding father for a prognosis on the 
child. In May, disillusioned Father Jones growled for the press: “The 
RFC should be wound up! The ODM could handle loans to industry better 


NOW: At 77, “Uncle Jesse” is still directing, making money—but all 
quite privately. Publishing The Houston Chronicle, Texas’ largest paper, 
is only a part-time job. Capitalist Jones owns and operates 50 hotels and 
office buildings in Houston, Fort Worth, New York, is erecting six more 
in the two Texas cities (“started before the emergency”). When not look- 
ing after his stone and mortar empire he entertains old Washington friends, 
plays a mean game of Canasta, dabbles in philanthropy. 


Money does all things; for it gives and it takes away, it makes hon- 
est men and knaves, fools and philosophers; and so on to the end 


—L’EsTRANGE. 








Whether they did or not, the O. & R. 
hasn't stopped growing. Net income for 
1949, $120,666 on sales of $1,367,812, 
was a record high. Last year it was cut 
back by a Thanksgiving hurricane, 
worst in O. & R. history, which de- 
prived 12,000 homes of electric service. 
Basis of Smith’s, and O. & R.’s profits, 
is made patent by the remarks of a 
Warwick housewife who was, for 4 
short time, one of the 12,000. Roscoe's 
hurry-up reconnection project, she told 
Forses, “is a splendid example of the 
company’s doing what is needed when 
it has to be done.” 

And if the PSC’s blast didn’t blow 
away O. & R.’s earnings, neither did it 
shake Smith’s concept of community 
relations. A few hundred yards behind 
the O. & R. plant (on his own real 
estate) he has put up four stone houses 
and ten wooden ones “to show the 
people of Monroe and any other visitors 
how our ancestors and early pioneers 
lived and to pass this information on to 
others.” The buildings are jammed with 
ancient barber poles, carriage parts, In- 
dian relics, rocking horses, pottery an 
furniture, include a general store, cider 
mill and blacksmithy. Amidst all this 
paraphernalia, believes Smith, there are 
cultural values, morals, from which con- 
temporary Americans can profit. Pet- 
haps they can also profit from Smith's 
own story. 
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KAISER’S RICH UNCLE 


KaiseR-Frazers Willow Run plant 
looks from the air like a mile-long, red 
caterpillar. At the moment, it’s an un- 
dernourished caterpillar; with a capac- 
ity of 2,000 cars a day, the big plant 
is coughing up a mere 400 (last fall’s 
peak: a respectable 1,100). 

Threatens mild-mannered Willow Run 
exec Carl Chrisco: “If we can’t make 
money one way, we'll make it another.” 
K-F is trying to do just that, have 
latched onto $500 million worth of de- 
fense contracts in the last six months. 
With sales of K-F cars off 35% from 
February and still skidding, this ex- 
plains why Chrisco’s paycheck, and 
8,000 others at Willow Run, are still 
signed. Thanks to the armament pro- 
gram, Edgar Kaiser will be able to keep 
his big red caterpillar crawling—at least 
“for the duration.” 

Though father Henry Kaiser and son 
Edgar insist they’re “not going out of 
the car business,” any less stubborn 
(and less solvent) tycoons would have 
been forced out by the last five years’ 
tribulations. Most damaging was the 
abrupt refusal of underwriter Cyrus 
Eaton (Otis & Co.) to market another 
1% million shares of K-F common in 
1948.* Result: in the last three years, 
the car company has had to borrow 
$105 million to finance operations, stil] 
owes the RFC $60.9 million. Other 
calamities: refusal of steel companies to 
make sheet for the brash newcomer, 
mounting public skepticism, supplier 
strikes (in 1950, Borg-Wamer parts). 

* Until settlement of K-F’s $5.7 million 
suit against Eaton, which Henry J. expects 
to carry as far as the Supreme Court if 
need be, no more stock will be offered for 


sale, mainly because it would find few 
buyers. 
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WILLOW RUN: the red caterpillar is in need of nourishment 






















































Harris & Ewing 


Except for father Henry’s faith in his 
son’s auto future (the faith: $20 mil- 
lion collateral to secure RFC loans), 
bespectacled Edgar might be in the 
poorhouse today. Losses since the as- 
sembly line was set up in 1945 have 
swallowed $34 million of $59 invested 
by stock purchasers; RFC has more 
long green invested in K-F than the 
“private public.” To protect its stake, 
RFC may have to extend maturity date 
on last year’s $25 million loan to K-F 
Sales Corp. 

It may take another $25 million 
(from nurses Bank of America and 
Pittsburgh’s Mellon National) to buy 
Junior the pablum and milk needed to 
start toddling toward defense produc- 
tion. April 18 began K-F’s conversion. 
Car output was slashed from 900 to 
400 a day, lowest since last spring’s 
tooling-up period (67 cars for all of 
February, 1950). Kaiser is leaving 
Civvy Street for C-123 assault trans- 
ports and Wright R-1300 aircraft en- 


es. 

Though profit figures have never 
been staggering (highest: $19 million 
in 1947), K-F has made its mark in 
sales. The company ranks fourth among 
the independents with 459,237 Kaisers, 
Frazers, and Henry Js registered be- 
tween January, 1947, and the end of 
1950. Beaten by Hudson, Studebaker, 
and Nash, K-F nearly doubles Pack- 
ard’s sales for the four years, leaves 
Crosley and Willys at the post. 

Though Edgar Kaiser’s crew of 
bright young men scoff at the idea of 
“over-production” this year (64,474 
cars to June 2), the sales department 
isn’t taking the heavy output lightly. 
Super-charged Sales VP, Walter de- 
Martini, launched a super-dealer pro- 
motion aimed to move 33,000 cars out 
of his 2,850 dealers’ sweaty hands, All 
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the nation’s dealers are flooded with 






cars from the January-May record pro- 
duction of 2.6 million. Moaning over 
sales slumps of 10-60%, they're offering 
an extra $100 on trade-ins, generous 
discounts, “You Name the Price” sales, 
and various gimmicks (a year’s free 
gas). A worried K-F dealer in North 
Dakota recently offered $500 on a 1930 
Packard trade-in, four times as much as 
any other dealer bid. 

Even if buyers should storm K-F 
showrooms again this year, the next 
annual report will show a minuscule 
profit, if any. One official’s comment on 
first quarter results: “We're within a 
few thousand dollars of breaking even.” 
Defense contracts aren’t expected to 
turn up much cash this year, mainly a 
period of transition and _ tooling-up. 
The new $25 million loan will only 
partly cover costs of setting up shop 
for turning out component parts for the 
Lockheed P2V Navy bomber, Wright 
R-1300 engines, C-119 Fairchild cargo 
planes, Chase C-123 assault transports 
(in May, Edgar K. became president 
of Chase Aircraft Co. after buying 49% 
of the stock). 

Dipping steel needs and rising inven- 
tories are forcing K-F into the odd and 
happy role of “steel banker.” The com- 
pany will welcome all deals like its 
recent GM contract: K-F will sell steel 
to GM, stamp out Fisher bodies. Finan- 
cially, the GM agreement is pure gravy; 
psychologically, it is great for K-F’s 
morale after years of steel-begging. 
When q.izzed on the expected profit 
to K-F, a top exec concisely comment- 
ed: “It will be a very substantial 
amount . . . wish we could get more 
like it.” 

It is ironic that only last month, with 
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KAISER-FRAZER MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined auto common stocks of Chrysler, 
General Motors, Hudson, Studebaker, 
Packard, Nash. Solid line shows yearly 
mid-points of K-F common. 


car production at basement level, K-F 
should finally begin to buy all steel at 
mill prices. Gratefully breathes L. B. 
Brown, long-suffering and scavenging 
Purchasing Agent: “At last, thank God, 
we are out of the conversion picture.” 
For five years K-F has dug up 95% of 
its steel. After the war the mills handed 
out sheet steel only to old customers, 
refused to expand to meet demands of 
squawling newcomer K-F. Occasion- 
ally, a K-F spy would spot and grab a 
few tons of steel, but most was ac- 
quired through swapping and conver- 
sion methods. Examples: from K-F’s 
blast furnace at Allegheny-Ludlum in- 
gots were shipped to Armco Steel for 
rolling. Hot rolled bands were carted 
over from U. S. Steel to Jones & Laugh- 
lin for flattening. Leasing of the Struth- 
ers, Ohio, blast furnace gave K-F 
182,000 tons of pig iron a year which 
was swapped for sheet steel and forg- 
ings. The costly migrations of conver- 
sion steel partially explain the 23% 
price boosts ($400) in K-F cars since 
1946. Sometimes K-F was lucky, got it 
the easy way: 47,000 lbs. of sheet steel 


BALDERSTON: he’s hedging 


were spied at Bethlehem’s Lackawanna, 
N. Y., mill. .A couple of phone calls 
found and hired six idle DC-8s at Phila- 
delphia. A quick pick-up at Buffalc 
and a few hours later the DCs lum- 
bered into Willow Run-—just in time 
to feed the hungry dies. 

Slowly, the steel makers became con- 
vinced that K-F would be around at 
least long enough to put up a good 
fight. These days, only six K-F men 
are buying steel. In 1948, 35 steel 
scroungers were on the road. The dollar 
saving is impressive: mill steel aver- 
ages $110 a ton against $195 for con- 
version. At one time, K-F owned or 
leased four blast furnaces, had interests 
in three steel and rolling mills. As sheet 
steel stocks piled up, interests were 
sold, leases allowed to expire. Excep- 
tions: K-F’s Ironton, Utah, blast fur- 
nace (just leased to U. S. Steel) and a 
furnace at Allegheny-Ludlum. Today, 
Republic and U. S., once always “out” 
when K-F called, fill 95% of K-F’s steel 
orders. Bethlehem, Armco, Wheeling, 
Detroit Steel Corp. take care of the 
other 5%. 

Copper, aluminum, zinc, though 
short, are not critical. Expediters still 
chaperon copper from the broker to 
conversion at American Brass Co., 
Conn., to the radiator manufacturer at 
Racine to the assembly line at W. R. 
K-F has gone far afield for metals, 
once stumbled across a cache of 900 
tons of copper in the Philippines, un- 
earthed several tons of zinc in Siam. 
But with car production plummeting, 
defense work rocketing, K-F knows 
that most of its metal needs will be 
taken care of, that the 60% copper cut- 
back will still leave enough to supply 
radiators for its dwindling lines of cars. 

Only a hot seller’s market, adequate 
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metal stocks, ever-changing car styles, 
and booming production can put smiles 
back on the harassed faces of Henry 
and son. (Biggest deficit was $30 mil- 
lion in 1949, a year that witnessed no 
K-F debuts. The 1950 model was 
merely the ’49er with change in serial 
plate. As for ’52, birth is highly uncer- 
tain at the moment). Along this bumpy 
road, K-F has resorted to desperate, 
splashy promotion and seven price cuts 
to flush out sales bottlenecks. In an 
attempt to clear the management air 
it has shaken up top brass (1949 saw 
the impeachment of Pres. Joseph W. 
Frazer, succeeded by Edgar) and liqui- 
dated thousands of dealers. 

But the days of sickness, diagnosis, 
and prescription are over for awhile. 
Defense work is the big chance to pull 
K-F out of debt. If peace rumors should 
puncture the armament program soon, 
K-F will be right back where it started 
in January of this year: under a grow- 
ing debt of $60 million. To get out 
from under, it would have to roll out 
a top capacity of 2,000 cars a day and 
sell most of them. Otherwise, a kindly 
old geezer named Uncle Sam may save 
the day. 


PHILCO’S FIGHT 


TV ser MAKERS stretch between two 
camps: hustling, ad-splashing Admiral; 
solid, engineer-strong RCA. When the 
TV market died recently, the sellers— 
Admiral, Crosley, Emerson, Hallicraft- 
ers, Majestic, Magnavox and Muntz— 
cut set prices. RCA, DuMont, and 
Westinghouse stopped production. GE 
and Philco held prices and production 
steady. 

In hidebound Philadelphia, conserva- 
tive Philco could derive some in- 
ner-satisfaction from the scramble to 
realize cash on too-high inventories. 
Throughout the overbuying spree, 
Philco quietly held to sales-controlled 
planned production, went light on ex- 
pensive console models. Result: Philco 
prexy “Baldy” Balderston doesn’t have 
the inventory nightmares of other set 
manufacturers. 

Philco’s selling savvy has long been 
the envy of appliance competitors. At 
GHQ in Philly, sales execs are never 
seen on Monday, when they disappear 
to study weekly sales and inventory re- 
ports of 127 wholesale distributors. The 
system: distributors wire collect every 
Friday p.m. telling how many sets have 
been sold by type, how many remain 
in inventory. By Monday a.m., figures 
are tabulated on a master sheet—stud- 
ied. Model sales are estimated each 
week for ten weeks; these estimates 
used for production control. Results: 
Philco foresaw the short spring market 
in the changing “mix.” 

Manufacturer-dealer relationships 
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(Forses Annual Report issue, January 
1) assume a new importance in the 
tight sales market. DuMont continues to 
rank the field with dealers (several 
hundred 30” sets, Cadillacs of TV, have 
already been moved). Magnavox gave 
its dealers a chance to win large re- 
ceivers; Raytheon prizes a hardtop car 
and other “free” ad-inducements. Philco 
dealer relationships were helped when 
the corporation made no attempt to 
unload big inventories onto dealer-reps. 
Says stocky exec. v-p Jimmy Carmine: 
“Dealer sales techniques have rusted 
since the war. . . . Sets have sold them- 
selves. .. . This period will separate the 
men from the boys.” 

Philco engineering, among others, 
has undergone a strenuous debugging 
program. Philco sales in *49 dropped 
dangerously below totals of 48 and ’47 
while sales of closest competitors leap- 
frogged during the same period. (’47, 
$226 million; °48, $275 million; *49, 
$214 million). Contributing factor was 
unsound 1949 set which was pulled 
back, corrected. Since ’49, Philco has 
looked to its engineering: 

Item: Philco has bagged a $100 mil- 
lion nibble of top secret government 
electronic work, presently estimated at 
a $1,500 million total ($4% billion a 
year by ’52). 

Item: Philco receiver sales have sold 
well in fringe areas, where reception is 
difficult. Balderston & Co. think this is 
a plug for their “Balanced-beam” tuner. 

Item: Engineers are keeping Philco’s 
finger in the color pie, have a compat- 
ible system which shows upper portion 
of screen in black and white, lower in 
color. 

Item: A recent tie-in with M.I.T. as- 
sures supply of college genius. Aspiring 
electronic engineers spend first two 
years in college, half of the next three 
in Philco labs. 

But in sales, where they pay off, the 
order of size hasn't changed. Win, 
place, and show for first quarter of ’51: 
RCA, $185 million; Philco, $113 mil- 
lion; Admiral, $70 million. Philco’s 1950 
sales topped $335 million—56% over 49 
and a sixfold increase over watershed 
year 1940, when Philco became a pub- 
licly owned business. Earnings per com- 
mon share, after 2-for-1 split in Decem- 
ber, hit $4.50. Year 1950 marked the 
25th consecutive year of Philco cash 
dividends. 

If hindsight is any criterion, the fu- 
ture appliance boat won't sail without 
Philco. Starting in 1892 as the Helios 
Electric Company (capital $12,000) 
the company supplied batteries for rail- 
roads, mining, autos. As the Philadel- 
Phia Storage Battery Co., Philco 
switched to the billowing radio field. 
In ’38, after knocking out several mil- 
lion radios, the company moved to bal- 
ance seasonal radio curve with other 
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PHILCO’S MARKET HISTORY :Shaded 
area shows price range of combined TV 
common stocks of RCA, Admiral, Du- 
Mont, Motorola, and Emerson. Solid 
line shows yearly mid-points of Philco 
common (closely held before 1940). 


appliances. In °50, Philco operated 
eight autonomous units—all at a profit. 

Industry execs look to two major TV 
developments: the foreign market, and 
UHF (ultra-high-frequencies, which 
can multiply present channels by seven 
or so). RCA led TV pioneers into Latin 
and South America, televised presenta- 
tion of Nobel Awards by Sweden King 
Gustav VI to thousands of Stockholm 
residents. With Philco, RCA has cor- 
nered half the foreign radio market, 
hopes to do the same with TV. Shin- 
ing like a polished apple, Philco Inter- 
national President Demster McIntosh 
quotes ’50 TV foreign sales as 4,000% 
over ’49, but in terms of dollar volume 
the foreign trade is still just a dream 
(all Mexico has only two TV stations). 

Manufacturers also buzz about the 
future U.S. markets which will be 
opened when Chairman Wayne Coy 
and his FCC thaw the UHF and VHF 
freeze. RCA and Crosley have an- 
nounced converters that make already- 
manufactured sets tunable on both fre- 
quencies. DuMont and Philco coyly 
suggest they'll be ready when the time 
comes. 
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Most enthusiasts—including Philco— 
seem to have passed over one problem 
which could be a killer: economic sur- 
vival of stations. Allen DuMont allows 
as how a market area must have a pop- 
ulation of about 150,000 persons to 
keep station feet out of red ink. The 
smallest market area in his 320-area 
breakdown shows a total population of 
10,000, the 175th area, 120,000. Popu- 
lation of some of the FCC-planned sta- 
tion areas runs under 1,000. Critics 
wonder how soon the UHF dream- 
bubble will burst: DuMont’s own net- 
work (WABD New York; WTTG, 
Washington; WDTYV, Pittsburgh) play- 
ing to a potential of 14 million, lost 
money in ’49 and in profit-high ’50. 

Stalin has provided the big engineers 
in the TV game with plenty of business 
for the next few years. Uncle Sam will 
provide tools, quick write-offs for con- 
struction costs, and billions in contracts. 

But the big set boom is a different 
story. Sets are being made at 80,000 
a week—about half the 1950 rate. And 
unless someone can find new populated 
areas for extra stations, the rate will 
get worse instead of better. 


DREAM OF GRACE 


DEAN ACHESON and Robert Taft aren’t 
the only Old Blues who make each 
other see red these days. There’s a 
crackerjack family brawl going on be- 
tween Pan American’s suave, two-fisted 
Juan Trippe (Yale ’20) and J. Peter 
Grace (Yale ’86), balding, dynamic 
successor to empire-builder W. R. 


Grace. At stake: Pan American Grace 
Airways (Panagra), owned 50-50 by 
the airline and steamship interests. 
Trouble exploded openly when the 
four PAA-picked Panagra directors re- 
fused to re-elect holdover president 
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Andy Shea, and the four Grace-picked 
directors refused to un-elect him. 
Handy-Andy, also a vice-president of 
W. R. Grace & Co., had petitioned the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for an equip- 
ment interchange agreement with Na- 
tional Airlines at Miami, over protests 
of half his directors. The agreement, 
tentatively okayed by the CAB, would 
give Panagra entree into travel-wealthy 
New York. 

In April, stunned by the CAB 
quickie decision, PAA pointed out a 
slight CAB oversight. In asking that 
the decision be set aside, Trippe’s 
lawyers explained that PAA, not Pana- 
gra, is certificated for the Canal Zone- 
Miami route, over which Trippe’s pilots 
fly Panagra planes on lease. It appeared 
CAB experts had tentatively granted 
interchange to lines with 1,200 miles of 
water between their termini. 


Panagra was bor in 1928 when 
globe-girdling Trippe tried to open air 
travel on South America’s west coast. 
PAA had easily acquired the “great 
circle” around Brazil’s eastern rim. 
Along the Andes-studded west coast 
from Balboa to Valparaiso, high-flying 
PAA was grounded by the power of 
the Grace empire, master of much eco- 
nomic activity in the area. A tightly 
held, secretive “family” enterprise, W. 
R. Grace & Co. is a vastly-rich vertical 
combine, owning the Grace Line and 
with fingers in railroads, real estate, 
trucks, banks, mines, manufactures, 
agriculture, and distributing facilities 
of all kinds. Complacent shareholders, 
lulled by eminently satisfactory divi- 
dends, get little or no corporate infor- 
mation. 

Trippe and associates were no panty- 
waists, but they were sharp enough to 


recognize a shotgun when they saw it, 
decided to join with Grace. While air 
travel was experimental, Grace liked 
the idea of airmail service within his 
preserve, agreed to take a 50% investor's 
share of the new line. Each partner 
elected four directors, but operational 
control was left to air-wise PAA. 

In the late ’30s, when aviation 
threatened Grace’s monopoly shipline 
with competition, and appeared to be 
here for ke2ps, millionaire Peter Grace 
got ambition. Anxious to prove himself 
the man his granddaddy was, economic 
imperialist Peter is determined to leave 
a Grace-run airline to his heirs, as old 
W. R. left a shipline. 

Until Peter got precocious, Panagra 
operated as an integral part of the 
parent line, PAA’s management was 
undisputed. Then, to keep family 
peace, PAA agreed to a Graceman for 





WHAT’S A “GROWTH STOCK’’? 


IN THE depressed thirties, the doctrine 
of economic maturity was both fashion- 
able and oppressive. Investors sought 
“security” and “stability,” symbolized 
by issues like stalwart, long dividend- 
paying American Tel. & Tel. 

A little more than a decade later the 
investor's outlook grew more cheerful 
as he became convinced that America 
hadn't really reached the ne plus ultra 
of industrial expansion. Symbol of this 
buoyant mood was that hardy growth 
perennial, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 

As this conviction that the economy 
was expanding gréw deeper, a new in- 
vestment concept began to take shape— 
“growth stocks.” Certain companies, 
including duPont, seemed to do better 
than average when the market went 
through the wringer in 1929 and 1937. 
Their stocks made new highs in suc- 
cessive bull markets, and held above 
previous lows in successive market bot- 
toms. 

Upon further investigation, it was 
found that these companies had also 
expanded their business operations 
much more than the secular rate of 
growth (about 3% a year during the 
first thirty years of this century, mea- 
sured in terms of gross national pro- 
duct). 

As this type of analysis became more 
refined, certain hallmarks were recog- 
nized. Some market characteristics of 
“growth stocks”: a high price-earnings 
ratio, reflecting investors’ willingness to 
pay for future, rather than current, 
earnings; a low yield basis as corollary 
to this ratio, because of small dividends 


due to retention of earnings for expan- 
sion. 

The term “growth” is now applied to 
a company that will eventually be suc- 
cessful in the opinion of observers, and 
that it is entering upon a phase of 
rapid development. Five - year - old 
Tracerlab, Inc., traded over-the-coun- 
ter, comes within this classification. So 
does octogenarian Standard Oil, N. J., 
which has experienced a number of 
growth phases. 

But a record of past growth is no 
guarantee of continued expansion. As 
his concept of “growth” became clearer, 
the analyst began to probe deeper. He 
put increasing emphasis upon specific 
developments within a company in an 
effort to pinpoint the species. 

What makes a growth company? In 
essence, a management which can 
evaluate research findings and translate 
new products into sales volume and 
earnings. 

Typical example is Monsanto Chem- 
ical. Its research is twofold: insurance 
research to secure existing profits by 
keeping costs low, increasing plant 
capacity, and maintaining product 
quality at a level equal to or above 
competition; and expansion research to 
assure future profits through develop- 
ment of new products and processes. 
Hundreds of potential products are 
processed by Monsanto technicians 
each year: last year 168 were found 
suitable for further development. 

Examining its research results for the 
ten years 1939-1948, Monsanto found 
that 204 new products became sales 
items during that period, while research 


expenditures jumped 3% times (1950 ex- 
penditures hit almost $5 million). In 
that 10-year period, sales catapulted 
from $42 million to $180 million, earn- 
ings from $5 million to $18 million, 
book value per common share from 
$9.74 to $21.66 (after giving effect to 
three-for-one exchange in 1946). Since 
1948, growth has been even more 
rapid, the company earning $26 million 
on 1950 sales of $249 million. Book 
value rose to $29.39 per share. 

The catalytic value of research can 
also be seen in the case of Hercules | 
Powder. Direct research products com- 
prised 35% of its 1950 profits. In 1940 
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president—in name only. Trippe re- 
served the right to overrule managé- 
ment decisions. Today, when Shea acts 
without the consent of half his direc- 
tors, PAA sees his moves as ultra vires, 
ie., lacking corporate authority. 
Through the years, in the ‘interest of 
better, more profitable service, PAA 
struggled to weld the connecting link 
between Miami and New York, tried 
to get its own route extended, failed to 
agree on interchange with Eastern. 
In 1949, when labor pains and light 
trafic nearly bankrupted National Air- 
lines, Panagra, Grace and PAA got to- 
gether with the troubled line in a series 
of “interdependent” agreements. These 
would have given PAA and Grace stock 
in NAL, set up a PAA-NAL inter- 
change and a NAL-Panagra _inter- 
change. 


While NAL floundered, ambitious 











Grace spied a path toward his airy 
dream. In return for a cool million dol- 
lars, NAL’s desperate President George 
Baker gave Grace 17.4% of National's 
stock. Within a few months, Baker, 
whom Eddie Rickenbacker once called 
a “pirate,” repudiated the Panagra-PAA 
stock deal to which the interchange 
agreement was tied. Baker's action nul- 
lified the interlocking agreements (the 
CAB itself ruled “if one fails . . . all 
become null and void”), and the CAB 
dismissed the lines’ application for ap- 
proval, at PAA’s request. 

The deal Baker reneged on would 
have given PAA 30% of NAL’s stock, 


Grace, 18%. As things stand, Grace has , 


substantially the same amount of NAL 
stock he would have had if the deal 
had gone through. PAA has none. If 
CAB approval of the present Panagra- 
NAL interchange sticks, J. Peter Grace 


will have taken a long stride closer to 
his dream of a steamship-controlled 
airline from New York to Buenos Aires. 
Next step would be to squeeze PAA 
out of the Panama-Miami sector—and 
then out of Panagra. Shea has stated 
his determination to pursue “by every 
legitimate means” a west coast Panagra 
service to New York. 

In upholding Shea’s right to act 
for Panagra, Grace lawyers* contend 
Trippe opposes the NAL interchange 
because it will break into PAA’s “mon- 
opoly” east coast route from Buenos 
Aires to New York. While Panagra still 


*In Washington’s legal no-man’s-land 
Pan American’s high-priced battery is 
manned by ex-trustbuster Thurman Arnold, 
New Deal architect Abe Fortas and ex- 
OPA man Paul Porter v. former Truman 
advisor Clark Clifford and James O’Con- 
nell (onetime CAB chairman) for Grace. 









the figure was only 4%. The chemical 
industry’s ability to introduce new and 
better products, and its knack of en- 
larging markets through pricing poli- 
cies, have made it pre-eminent among 
growth equities. 

Another seldom-noticed mark of a 
growth company: it is usually well-in- 
tegrated. By controlling part or all 
of its raw materials and markets, it can 
make untrammeled decisions. Harold 
Blancke, president of Celanese, em- 
phasizes this point. Speaking of the 
factors underlying his own company’s 
growth, he says that a vital one,is the 
company’s provision for making part of 
its own basic raw material supplies. “A 
company with growing markets can 
foresee the need for expanded produc- 
tion of its raw materials more quickly 
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and perhaps more clearly ‘than com- 
panies producing only the raw materi- 
als. Growth is often retarded by the 
reluctance or inability of other indus- 
tries to expand with growing basic 
markets.” _ 

Industrial growth, moreover, is often 
self-perpetuating. About 60% of Du 
Pont’s 1950 sales of $1.2 billion are 
reported to be derived from research 
products unknown two decades ago. 
And as demand for these products 
grows, it becomes necessary to expand 
facilities. Over 35% of Du Pont’s 1950 
sales came from facilities provided by 
its $550 million post-war expansion pro- 
gram. 

A “growth company” must also earn 
a high return on new invested capital. 
In Du Pont’s case its net operating in- 
come twenty years ago was 5.2% of its 
$365 million average operating invest- 
ment (sum of “total current assets” and 
“plants and properties”). Last year 
the figures were 13.3% and $1.4 billion. 
Another example: New Jersey Stan- 
dard. While its 1950 plant investment 
of $8.8 billion has gone up by about 
half since 1941, gross operating income 
of $8.1 billion has more than doubled. 

In worrisome Wall Street today, 
there are three general approaches to 
the subject of “growth” stocks. The 
“philosophical” analyst feels that any 
such appraisal is at best an “educated 
guess,” that a growth stock is nothing 
but a speculation. He’s afraid he'll pay 
too much for the promise of the future 
—for if a firm’s potentials are clearly 
evident, the current market price will 
have already discounted them. 

A more sophisticated type of ap- 
proach is that of the “intuitive” analyst, 
who judges the present in the light of 
the past. Musing over the records of 





such growth veterans as General Elec- 
tric, Eastman Kodak, Goodrich, or rela- 
tive newcomers like Corning Glass, 
Monsanto, Dow, Merck, he notes that 
every one of them prospered by “un- 
locking some secret of nature.” The 
ethical drug industry is his prime exam- 
ple. A decade or so ago, its units were 
generally small in size, catering to the 
sick who provided a stable market for 
its products. But with the develop- 
ment of the wonder drugs, and the 
solution they provided for curing many 
diseases, these firms spurted ahead, 
registering phenomenal gains. The les- 
son is plain for intuitives: if you want 
to find good growth stocks, list the un- 
solved mysteries of nature, then find 
out which companies are trying to solve 
them. 

A third approach is, the “practical” 
one; starting point is the determination 
of those industries in which growth has 
been common in the past. Once these 
have been found, it becomes a matter 
of hard work and laborious investiga- 
tion to track down those companies 
which are likely candidates for future 
growth. In addition to balance sheet 
and income statement analyses, the an- 
alyst examines supply and demand fac- 
tors, competition, pricing policy. 

Leaving as little to chance as pos- 
sible, he also wants to know about the 
people behind this data. But no mat- 
ter how deeply he digs, he is still deal- 
ing with probabilities, can’t avoid the 
hazards of forecasting. In the final 


analysis, the investor bases his judg- 
ment upon faith—he sees something in 
a particular company which convinces 
him that it is a growth company. The 
danger is that the concept of growth is 
often a frame of mind, rather than a 
frame of reference. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


How are your blanks drawing? 


Want To tickle your funny bone? 
Pick up a new batch of employee 
application forms and read some of 
the scrawl that job hunters have put 
into the blank spaces. Opposite the 
query “sex” one filler-inner, under 


the impression that he was voting . 


for a new fringe benefit, scribbled 
an enthusiastic “Yes.” The section on 
“Social Activities and Hobbies” is 
always good for a grin or two. One 
chap wrote “Women” in 
a bold, aggressive script. 
And there’s the one who 
summed up his whole 
adolescence by putting 
the word “Yes” next to 
“Education.” A young wo- 
man who filled out an ap- 
plication form for a rou- 
tine job with a toy man- 
ufacturer was honest 
enough to list as her previous experi- 
ence “a dancer in a burlesk house.” 
Under “Reason for Leaving” she ex- 
plained: “I caught too many colds.” 

The joke, however, is really on 
management. The run of the mill ap- 
plication form is so confusing a busi- 
ness to the average worker that he 
literally gets stage struck when he 
sits down to fill one out. 

This reporter has squinted at over 
1,000 employment forms in the last 
month. The findings scream for 
some quick and wholesale streamlin- 
ing by management: 

Many forms are too long, are clut- 
tered with unnecessary questions. 
Some questions are embarrassing, 
others hard to understand. In any 
case, far too much writing is re- 
quired. Most employees are not 
“writers.” That’s why their answers 
are so often incomplete and obscure. 

Here are some questions (each 
one taken from actual forms) that 
you can easily leave out without 
sacrificing one iota of detail: 

Can you pass a physical exam- 
ination? (How should employee 
know? ) 

What physical defects have you? 
(Let the doctor find out.) 

What is your nickname? 

Do you use intoxicants? (Will any 
employee say “yes”? ) 

Do you habitually gamble? (Dit- 
to.) 





How do you spend your summer 
vacations? (What difference does it 
make?) 

What type of books do you read? 

What magazines do you read 
regularly? 

When do you expect to marry? 

What work do you do best? (An 
interview will find that out.) 

What hobbies do you have? (Im- 
portant only after hiring. Why waste 
time now?) 

Do you own your own 
furniture? (This is none of 
the company’s business— 
even industry buys on 
credit. ) 

How much life insur- 
ance do you carry? 

Do you have any en- 
cumbrances? (What’s the 
word mean?) 

Are you in debt? (Maybe the 
worker had illness in the family and 
had to borrow. Chances are your 
company Owes money, too.) 

Do you own real estate? 

Do you have any other income 
besides your salary? (Too personal.) 

Professor under whom you ma- 
jored in college? (Who remembers?) 

Major subjects in grade or high 
school? (Unimportant.) 

Age applicant left school? (Rea- 
son is more important than age.) 

Cut down on writing time. Kop- 
pers Coke Co., for example, uses a 
short form for hiring. After the em- 
ployee is on the job, he has time to 
fill out a long four-pager. One way 
to save employee’s time and get bet- 
ter results all around is to trim the 
amount of actual writing a worker 
must do on the application. One of 
the best ways is the multiple choice 
method. For example, instead of ask- 
ing “Marital Status,” “Number of 
Dependents,” “Minor Children,” and 
similarly confusing queries, why not 
something like this: 

Male 0 Single (© Divorced 

Female [J Married [ Separated 
CO Widow [1 No. of Children...... 
(0 Widower [ Other dependents. ... 

Or supply numbers 1 to 8 labeled 
“Grade School Education,” with last 
complete year to be circled. 

Keep it simple and you won't 
draw a blank. 








operates as an integral part of PAA, this 
draws a picture of Trippe’s right arm 
refusing to coordinate with his left~ 
although he profits from both. 

Aside from Trippe & Co., the only 
wind rocking Peter’s dream boat js 
President ‘Truman’s 1946 policy direc. 
tive granting west South American 
routes to Braniff Airlines with the ex. 
pectation of eventual Braniff-NAL in. 
terchange at Havana. Also declared to 
be in the public interest was a tie. 
up of Eastern, PAA and Panagra. In the 
same directive, President Truman re. 
affirmed America’s long-standing in- 
sistence that one form of transportation 
may not control another, although he 
specifically exempted Grace’s already 
existing “investor” participation in 
Panagra. 

Shipowner Grace doubletalks around 
Truman's order by claiming W. R. 
Grace & Co. is not a shipline but “an 
international trading and_transporta- 
tion company,” unaffected by the law. 

In the game of aviation chess, all 
moves are subtle. No one has ever 
seen Grace violate the spirit of the 
President’s policy by trying to run Na- 
tional. But even without a proxy war, 
Grace’s interest for practical purposes 
may well amount to a controlling say in 
National’s destiny. It might further ac- 
count for Grace’s aim to keep Shea in 
Panagra’s cockpit, and his fight to sup- 
port the Panagra-NAL hook-up—how- 
ever it affects the public interest. More- 
over, PAA and EAL suspect Grace as- 
sociates own considerable NAL stock 
above 17.4%. It may be no coincidence 
that Grace director H. H. Phipps, a 
Florida resident, is rumored to hold 
8%. He happens to be George Baker's 
lawyer. “It’s a damned lie!” retorts 
Andy Shea, who claims Grace votes 
only the shares he owns. Graceman Phil 
Wallach says Phipps only owns 1.06% 
anyway. 

Trippe’s counter gambit to Grace's 
undeniable interest in “buccaneer” Bak- 
er is an application for a Miami inter- 
change with Eastern, on which the lines 
recently agreed. Such a hook-up would 
jibe with the Truman-CAB plans for a 
permanent settlement. Passengers could 
fly in one plane from and to New York 
from ard to all South American points 
served by PAA, not just to West Coast 
ports via the Canal Zone. And it would 
open the way for NAL-Braniff inter- 
change. But it would blast Grace's 
dream. 

Another PAA move was a request 
for CAB investigation—now in prog- 
ress—into NAL routes and properties. 
If the probe turns up what PAA thinks 
it should tum up, the much-rever 
CAB may reverse itself again, and 
dreamer Grace may find _ himself 
bumped out of the airline business. 


Forbes 
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OwnerRsHIP of American industry broad- 
ened during 1950. This is a fair conclusion 
from the 21st annual stockholder summary 
prepared by the editors of Forses. For 
the 355 companies who made totals avail- 
able, the net percentage increase in num- 
ber of stockholders was 2.2% for the 
twelvemonth ending December 31, 1950. 

The rate of increase is accelerating: in- 
crease for the year 1949 was 1.1%, for 
1948 only .7% (Fores, July 1, 1950). 

Farm machinery stocks showed the 
greatest additional dispersal, with a gain 
of 18.7% in listed owners, followed by 
communications with 16.8% and chemicals 
with 8.2%. American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, which increased its roster by 156,- 
000 during calendar 1950, has since gone 
past the 1,000,000 mark. 

Food and retail stockholder rosters show 
a consistent shrinkage, with the railroad 
issues showing significant contraction, 
-5.0%. 

The study itself was broadened to in- 
clude all corporations with assets of $50 
million or more, increasing the coverage 
from 218 companies in 1950 to this year’s 
383 (355 replied). Total assets, in mil- 
lions of dollars, are shown in parentheses. 





SUMMARY BY INDUSTRIES 






























1950 

Aircraft manufacturers .... 229,069 
I a aca 111,902 
Animal & vegetable oil..... 11,460 
Automobiles ............. 767,468 
Auto parts & supplies...... 76,746 
Building materials ........ 144,649 
eee ae 501,528 
Communications .......... 1,096,446 
th cate’ dh-wenaGitdb«s 44,743 
SES wo stdbisneeCauds ss ‘ 115,831 
Electrical equipment ...... 410,273 
Farm machinery .......... 154,505 
EE Be a nbubdeale 670,261 
Food 1: Meat packers .... 138,685 
Food 2: Dairy products... . 66,304 
Food 8: Sugar ........... 44,900 
Food 4: Baking .......... 87,385 
Food 5: Grain & cereals... . 59,029 
Food 6: Miscellaneous ... . 234,309 
Me csttachnnclbevees 22.779 
“ee 20,870 
Machinery & supplies...... 182,625 
Metals, ferrous ........... 564,266 
Metals, non-ferrous ........ 350,217 
Metals fabrication ........ 181,527 
Movie makers ............ 72,087 
Movie exhibitors .......... 81,716 

SPs e btavdcaiae wide aeloss 1,494,900 
Office equipment ......... 89,509 
Sis akatlth oduct veoh. « 22.739 
Pulp and paper........... 109,812 
Radio & television......... 209,005 
IN belied: J ciphers: 740,517 
Retail 1: Mail order ...... 171,996 
Retail 2: Food chains ..... 55,901 
Retail 8: Dept. stores ..... 285,260 
NE 106,822 


— STOCKHOLDER SUMMARY 














MILLIONTH STOCKHOLDER of giant American Telephone and Telegraph 
is Brady Denton, shown with wife and sons at his home in Saginaw, Michigan. 
On registering Denton as.its 1,000,000th owner, company invited him and wife 
Dorothy to visit N. Y. Stock Exchange—where the Dentons dug up some “mad 
money,” bought another share of ATOT. 











MS cae ondxphanes ® 144,345 148,501 — 28 
1949 % Change IRE. och vein Cena wie * 218,061 217,167 + A 
930.061 — .4 cl eneheoned s+a6na+e0 65,761 63,617 + 3.4 
117,172 — 45 Transport. equipment ...... 158,373 164,583 — 4.3 
10,751 + 6.5 WIRING cine erro OS'« a Gia Keio 1,750,164 1,654,850 + 5.5 
2 
ror = TOTAL .....-cecees 12,046,223 11,782,185 + 2.2 
136,866 + 5.7 
eee + a COMPANIES WITH 100,000 OR 7 
17801 ..6g MORE STOCKHOLDERS 
> as 1950 1949 % Change 
116,508 — .6 American Telephone 
401,087 + 2.3 and Telegraph® ............ 985,583 829,498 +18.8 
130,201 +18.7 General Motors ............... 456,993 484,075 + 5.2 
666,961 + 4 General Electric? ............. 249,073 250,705 — 4.6 
143,769 — 3.5 eS OS a ee 256,680 241,116 + 64 
68,680 — 3.5 Cities Service® ............... 217,379 236,645 — 7.8 
45,962 — 2.3 Standard Oil (New Jersey)*.... 222,000 215,000 + 3.2 
86,677 + 8 Pennsylvania Railroad* ........ 189,776 199,850 — 5.0 
58,582 + 8 Radio Corporation ............ 188,838 199,340 — 5.3 
240,536 — 2.6 Socony-Vacuum® ..........+:. 158,327 159,737 — 9 
22,376 + 1.8 Bank of America.............. 180,000 159,728 +13.8 
20,674 + 9 Consolidated Edison .......... 150,439 152,321 — 12 
178,918 + 2.1 Pacific Gas & Electric.:........ 170,498 160,467 + 6.2 
546,042 + 3.3 Transamerica® ............... 131,201 136,644 — 3.9 
354,998 — 1.3 Anaconda Copper®* ............ 119,521 123,279 — 3.0 
185,785 — 2.3 Public Service 
85,639 —15.8 Electric & Gas*............. 116,724 119,108 — 2.0 
85,268 — 4.2 Commonwealth Edison® ....... 119,819 118,626 + 1.0 
1,473,588 + 1.4 Packard Motor Car® .......... 110,048 115,849 — 4.6 
85,760 + 4.4 sss. os ee ss sess 132,209 116,823 +18.7 
21,900 + 3.8 So. California Edison.......... 107,574 110,276 — 25 
107,921 + 18 Texas Company® ............. 106,940 105,220 + 1.4 
219,088 — 4.6 Se 101,268 101,020 + 2 
779,498 — 5.0 Philadelphia Electric .......... 101,044 103,281 — 2.2 
178,881 — 1.1 
56,638 — 13 eh. ne 4,571,879 4,387,623 + 4.2 
288,578 — 1.2 — 
118,542 — 5.9 * No duplications. 








AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


United (172.4) 
Bendix (147.7) 
Curtiss-Wright (145.9) - 
Boeing (124.0) ~ 
Sperry (106.7) — J 
Lockheed*® (104.3) 8,841 + 138 
Douglas*® (104.2) 8,510 84385 + 9 

+ 

re 

‘i 


1949 % Change 
38,509 — 1.7 


3.4 


Minneapolis Honeywell (82.7). . Not available 
North American® (66.9) 30,905 30,739 
Consolidated Vultee* (538.8).... 9,324 8,909 
Grumman*® (52.8) 3,520 


5 
4.7 
51.6 





230,061 — 4 


AIRLINES 

Pan American® (166.0) 
American (125.9) 
United (107.4) 22.626 24198 — 65 
Trans World® (102.4) 15,671 16,981 — 7.7 
Eastern® (56.6) 8,303 — 2.4 


1949 % Change 
82,849 — 5.7 
$4,846 — 1.2 


30,992 
34,418 





111,902 117,172 — 45 


ANIMAL & VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSORS 
1950 1949 % Change 
Anderson, Clayton & Co*® (306.7) 1,695 1,615 + 5.0 


Archer-Daniels-Midland (97.1).. 4,652 4563 + 2.0 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons* (55.8). 5,113 4573 +118 





10,751 + 65 


AUTOMOBILES 1950 1949 


General Motors (3,444.2) 456,993 4384075 + 5.2 
Chrysler® (743.7) 70,393 66,583 + 5.7 
Ford (1500—Est. ) Closely held 

Nash-Kelvinator® (189.1) 43,152 44247 —25 
Studebaker*® (155.5) 20,671 — 3.9 
Hudson (111.8) 9,850 — 3.0 
.Mack Truck*® (101.9) 12,221 —I11.5 
Packard* (99.9) 115,349 — 46 
Kaiser-Frazer (90.1) 33,026 — 3.8 
Willys-Overland (71.9) 8,571 — 3.7 
White Motor® (68.0) 6,306 + 5.2 


% Change 





750,899 + 2.2 


AUTO PARTS & SUPPLIES 
1950 1949 % Change 


Electric Auto Lite (148.7) 16,335 16,656 — 19 
Fruehauf Trailer (89.3) 8,210 7,076 +16.0 
Dana Corp. (82.0) Not available 

Briggs® (80.6) 18,305 19,115 —42 
Thompson Products (73.3) .... 4,284 4012 + 68 
Eaton Mfg. (69.9) 18,895 12,780 + 8.7 
Elec. Storage Battery (62.0) ... 15.717 16,085 — 2.0 
Murray Corp. (51.8) Not available 





76,746 75,674 + 14 


BUILDING MATERIALS 1950 1949 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass* (296.5). 14,526 13,948 
Owens-Illinois Glass* (193.2)... 14,485 14,694 
U. S. Gypsum*® (173.8) 10,216 9,794 
Johns-Manville* (157.3) 13,300 12,100 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (131.1) 8,276 5,092 
Armstrong Cork® (125.8) 10,588 10,760 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass (99.7) 20,598 17,985 
Corning Glass (81.4) 4,508 4,255 
Lone Star Cement® (76.8) 10,971 11,328 
National Gypsum (73.6) 14,907 14,336 
Flintkote* (71.6) 10,446 10,478 
Harbison-Walker® (58.3) 6,405 6,373 
Lehigh Portland Cement*® (56.4) 5,423 5,728 





144,649 136,866 


% Change 


CHEMICALS 


Du Pont (1,973.7) 

Union Carbide & Carbon® (869.1) 

Allied Chemicals* (659.2) 

Eastman Kodak (425.8) 

Dow (327.2) 

American Cyanamid® (325.7)... 

Monsanto (221.4) 

Mathieson Chemical® (1387.4).. 

Koppers® (122.2) 

Air Reduction® (107.8) 

Hercules Powder* (106.9) 

General Aniline & Film*® (103.5) 

Diamond Alkali* (67.3) ' 
Texas Gulf Sulphur® (65.2).... — 82 
Int. Minerals & Chem. (63.7)... +38.6 
Pfizer (Charles) (62.6) + 3.0 
Columbian Carbon® (60.2) .... 7,360 +101 





462,388 + 82 
COMMUNICATIONS 


A. T. & T.* (11,575.9) 

New England T. & T.* (626.4). 
International T. & T.* (473.7).. 
Western Union* (265.9) 
General Telephone® (306.6).... 


1949 % Change 
829,498 +188 
15,860 16,218 — 22 
53,808 + 31 
20,944 —137 
20,251 +2138 





1,096,446 938,966 +168 


1950 1949 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso. (213.6) Not available 
Pittsburgh Con. Coal® (167.3).. 5,537 5,558 — 0 
Glen Alden Coal® (97.8) 8,634 9176 — 59 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co.* (84.5) 12,500 18,000 — 38 
Pittston® (56.4) 10,162 11,688 —12.7 
Phila. & Reading® (52.7) 7,910 8,529 — 73 


% Change 





44,743 47,891 — 66 


1950 1949 
16,500 
34,373 


% Change 
18,500 —108 
82,246 + 7.1 


McKesson & Robbins (124.1) .. 
Sterling Drug (111.2) 

Parke, Davis® (90.9) 22.541 23,948 — 59 
Rexall Drug® (84.8) 18,269 20,880 —125 
Merck Chemical (81.5) 6,943 6,228 +114 
Squibb (E.R.) & Sons® (80.1).. ° 4,769 8,647 +316 
Abbott Laboratories® (77.6) ... 12,486 11,059 +124 





115,831 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


General Electric® (1,277.4).... 
Westinghouse Electric® (800.5). 
Avco (143.8) 

Sylvania Electric (92.9) 


116,508 


1949 % Change 
250,705 — 46 
80,816 +118 
56,155 + 24 
13,411 + 22 


—_———_ 


249,073 
89,970 





401,087 + 28 
FARM MACHINERY 


International Harvester (614.6). 
Deere (322.1) 


1950 1949 % Change 
66,682 52,021 +282 
18,875 19,360 — 25 
Allis-Chalmers® ( 96,492 26245 + 9 
Caterpillar Tractor® .... 19,777 10,829 +915 
Case (J.1.)* (111.9) 6,397 6,078 + 86 
Minneapolis-Moline® (59.2) .... 6,338 6,447 —1Li 
Oliver® (53.9) 9,721 + 28 


—— 


130,201 +187 





154,505 


* No duplications. 
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FINANCIAL LEATHER 
; 1950 149 % Change 1950 1949 % Change 
Bank of America® (6,863.3).... 181,862 159,867 +13.8 International Shoe* (113.9) ... 12,273 ._ 11,998 + 28 
Lacey ug Sar ; ( a). s4a0s a -_ ee Endicott Johnson (87.5) ...... 10,506 10,378 + 12 
a ‘ 7 le ee A = 4, 
Guaranty Trust Co.* (2,940.4).. 23,496 24157 — 3.0 ls aaa 22.779 223876 +18 
Bankers Trust Co.* (1,887.5)... 20,852 21,084 — 3.4 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co.* (1,714.8)........ 17,493 17,9388 —28 LUMBER 
Irving Trust Co.* (1,360.4)..... 55,400 57,587 — 3.7 1950 1949 % Change 
Marine Midland Corp.* (1,253.2) 21,548 22,431 ae ON Weyerhaeuser Timber (244.8). ° Not available . 
i oceneeslall Meals Diamond Match*® (72.1)....... 12,252 12,051 + 1.7 
Corp.® (798.8) ..........06. 27,07 26,478 +20 Long-Bell* (68.1) ............ 8618 = =—8,6238 — .1 
Transamerica Corp.* (156.7)... 181,201 136,644 — 3.9 
Tri-Continental Corp. (99.3).... 20,461 21,647 — 5.4 ES SS 20,870 20674 + 9 
Atlas Corp.* (65.1)........... 27,427 28,298 — 28 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
ME Sehavas oes eacee 670,251 666,961 + 4 1950 1949 % Change 
Borg-Warner (214.5) ......... 21,857 21,115 + 12 
FOOD 1: MEAT PACKERS ‘ais ial: baie American Rad. & Stand. 
ge Sanitary® (201.8) .......... 64,195 63,181 + 16 
peers 7 ‘ite atdows 36,000 39,000 — 7.7 Food Machinery & Chem. (109.9) Not available 
ll = teeeeeeeeeeees a = = 7 National Supply (108.0) ...... 8,970 8,610 + 4.2 
California Packing® (135.2) .... 11,310 11,921 — 5.1 alee ierty” er ae 
Cadshy (964) ..............- 7,073 7,605 — 7.0 ~ sg A ee 
eee eee oie ; Westinghouse Air Brake* (94.5) 32,250 90,877 + 62 
Morrell, John® (54.2) ........ 8,002 8,049 —15 —Fairbanks-Morse (80.5) ....... 5,282 5,240 + 8 
Worthington Pump & Mach.(77.7) 6,153 5,669 + 85 
NAS. cenit th vnsdes 138,685 143,769 — 3.5 Coudnaties thigiaaeiinn- 
Superheater* (77.6) ........ 5,180 4,890 + 5.9 
FOOD 2: DAIRY PRODUCTS oe NoPE Otis Elevator (72.9).......... 16,174 16670 — 3.0 
ge . . 
National Dairy Products® (848.4) 64,490 66,764 —35 piso a foes) moments Aa 
Borden (259.0) ............-- ‘ "Not available ata tale eal ’ a | 
Caration® (84.2) 1.884 191 L7 Continental Motors (56.9)...... Not available 
See Pre epeee ess , — > Bucyrus-Erie (58.3) .......... 13,471 18,804 — 28 
inate 66.304 68.680 — 35 Cincinnati Milling Mach. (51.3). Figures confidential — 1.2 
FOOD 3: SUGAR WANNA ss a one oe eecees 182,625 178,918 + 2.1 
‘ 1950 1949 % Change 
American Sugar Refining (143.9) 22,712 22,888 — 8 METALS. FERROUS 
West Indies Sugar® (72.1)..... 5,676 6,130 — 7.4 ; 1950 1949 % Change 
Great Western Sugar® (63.3)... 16,512 16,944 — 25 U. S. Steel® (2,829.0)......... 256,630 241,116 + 64 
Bethlehem Steel* (1,814.3)..... 96,204 95,870 + 3 
: TOTAL ...ccseleceosees 44,900 45,962 — 2.3 Republic Steel* (552.1)........ 60,521 59,660 + 1.4 
| ‘ Jones & Laughlin*® (466.3)..... 26,013 25,624 + 1.5 
FOOD 4: BAKING National Steel (419.8) ........ Not available 
| ee i 1950 1949 % Change Armco Steel (383.0) ......... 45,120 45,3824 — 5 
| National Biscuit® (183.4). ...... 63,431 62,986 + 8 Youngstown Sheet & Tube* (381.9) 13,208 12,551 + 5.2 _ 
| svatincutal Retin (61.2) .... 16372 16418 — 3 Inland Steel* (356.5) ........ 14,722 14001 + 5.1 
| unshine Biscuit® (50.5) ...... 7,532 7,828 + 28 Wheeling Steel (190.8)........ 10,290 9,498 + 83 
| Crucible Steel (120.1)......... 9,838 10,4838 — 5.7 
| ee ee 87,3385 86677 + 8 Allegheny Ludlum*® (95.2) . 13,308 14065 — 53 
Pittsburgh Steel (78.2) ........ 4,051 8,977 +19 
FOOD 5: GRAIN, CEREALS Sharon Steel* (72.5) .......... 5,314 4,709 +128 
1950 1949  % Change PHONED ii.....:. 9,046 9214 —18 
. Com Products Refining (168:7).° 25,880 95570 4 12  meetlake Tron (67.1) 
General Mills (126.7) ......... 18,220 18,314 — .7 A en 564,260 546,042 + 38 
Quaker Oats (88.6) .......... 9816 9,717 + 1.1 ° é 
| Staley (A.E.) Mfg.* (71.9)..... 2,381 2,293 +4 4.9 
Pillsbury Mills* (59.3) ........ 7,782 7,749 + 4 METALS, NON-FERROUS 
1950 1949 % Change 
ere 59,029 58,582 + 8 Anaconda Copper® (655.5) .... 119,521 123,279 — 3.0 
Kennecott Copper*® (631.5) .... 88,264 89,793 — LT 
. FOOD 6: MISCELLANEOUS Aluminum Corp. of Amer.*(575.3) 14,074 13,867 + 15 
~ es 1950 1949 % Change American Smelt. & Ref.* (330.9) 30,641 30,527 + .4 
. pehed Fruit? (516.3) ........ 61,527 60,648 + 14 Phelps Dodge (302.7) ........ 31,573 30,382 + 39 
seer tg = Wheexte : ae — wa eel amare eee — —_ — se 
a oD) cevseeececes > : Aa Reyno S Me 0 Se 4 & — OO. 
rong, Brands (136.4) ...... 74,833 78,162 — 43 New Jersey Zinc* (106.5)..... 7,604 7,322 + 39 
- Wenn, ou we AEE By Ry + re Colorado Fuel & Iron (102.3).. 11,216 +=11,248 — - 
: n now ° ? ? a oo ‘ hi .) a b 5 — ie 
, American Home Prod.* (102.6) 17,477 16,271 + 7.4 He rina ‘Lead® (089)... as 8 485 7 905 + 55 
Libby-McNeill & Libby® (98.6) 81,958 83,798 — 5.4 -_ 
Clinton Foods (74.7).......... Not available ot co 350,217 354,998 — 13 
Hershey Chocolate (62.1)...... 13,5381 18,878 — 2.5 
- iti nau. wessvavvas 234,309 240,536 — 2.6 ~ * No duplications, 
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METALS FABRICATION 


American Can* (332.1) 
Continental Can (257.6) 
al.) 
Scoville Mfg. (87.2) .......... 
Smith (A.O.)* (85.8)......... 
Babcock & Wilcox* (85.3) 
Crown Cork & Seal (77.6)..... 
Revere Copper & Brass* (58.8).. 
American Steel Foundries (57.5) 
Stanley Works* (56.8) 
General Cable* (53.5) 
Yale & Towne (53.8) ........ 
Gillette Safety Razor (52.3).... 
Calumet & Hecla Copper (51.1) 








| 


MOVIE MAKERS 


1950 1949 = % Change 
29,019 80,448 — 4.7 
$1,202 $1,972 — 2.4 
20,171 20,056 + 6 
15,404 15,302 + .7 

1,301 1140 +141 

4,310 3,892 +10.7 

9,197 8,948 + 28 

5,916 6,777 —12.7 

Not available 

7,330 6,759 + 8.5 

6,862 7,667 —10.5 
3,482 4149 —16.1 
27,981 27,586 + 1.6 
19,352 21,144 — 8. 

181,527 185,785 — 2.3 












1950 1949 % Change 
Twentieth Century-Fox (172.7). Not available 
Warner Brothers (156.8)....... 27,018 80,680 —11.9 
Paramount Pictures (106.4)..... 25,961 $2,099 —19.1 
RKO Pictures* (51.9)......... 19,108 22860 —16.4 

I ie acheeeee dik ck intial gies 72,087 85,6389 —15.8 

MOVIE EXHIBITORS 

1950 1948 % Change 
Loew’s, Inc. (217.6)........... 87,090 86,721 + 1.0 
United Paramount 

Theatres (84.2) ............ 25,508 25.687 — .7 

Radio Theatres (53.9)......... 22,860 —16.4 








eee eee eee eee eee 


OILS 


Standard (N.J.)* (4,188.0).... 
Maracaibo*® (2,155.0) ......... 
Standard (Indiana)* (1,640. ).. 
Socony-Vacuum* (1,609.9) .... 
Texas* (1,448.7) 
gn 
‘Standard (Calif.)* (1,232.9) ... 
Cities Service* (935.7) 
Humble* (854.9) 
SE” COED. .ccvnsscvccece 
Shell Union* (723.1) 
Phillips* (667.2) 
Creole* (612.1) 
Atlantic (432.5) 
ED <rccccigtnesess 
Sun Oil* (329.2) 
i ee cy. ssesesen ees 
Tidewater* (297.1) 
Continental* (291.6) 
| ) re 
Standard (Ohio) (2555) 
Ohio* (241.2) 
Skelly*® (210.9) 
Richfield (198.5) ............ 
Mid-Continent* (150 4) 
Ashland (103.7) 
SE CUD nonce sercccece 
Standard (Kentucky )*‘ 
Di E csccacksecvesees 
Amerada*® (78.9) 
a | 
South Penn (62.6) 
Plymouth* (62.5) 
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85,268 


1950 1949 

222,000 215,000 
1,702 1,739 
96,086 96,808 
158,327 159,737 
106,940 105,220 
32,335 31,332 
99,209 96,946 
217,379 236,645 
11,942 11,879 
101,268 101,020 
17,541 17,782 
53,671 47,919 
3,753 4.519 
34,183 30,581 
38,095 $7,245 
18,095 12,447 
37,228 39,399 
23,866 28,899 
28,636 29,515 
56,411 40,016 
21,877 18,996 
33,751 33,739 
3,574 3,027 
Not available 
15,206 15,593 
12,443 10,300 
830 710 
21,389 21,013 
7,489 6,222 
3,258 3,126 
2,678 2,436 
8,860 8,744 
4,978 4,974 


— 42 


% Change 
+ 3.2 
— 21 


416.7 


+19.6 
+ 4.2 
+ 9.9 
+ 13 
+ .l 
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1,489,900 1,473,528 






OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








1950 1949 % Change 
International Business 
Machines® (299.9) ......... 17,187 15,588 +102 
Remington Rand (148.7)....... 28,565 28,272 + 10 
National Cash Register* (134.7). 15,808 15,878 — 4 
Burroughs Adding (52.2)....... 28,499 26522 + 7.5 
Ns ee ae octets Sh 89,509 85,760 + 44 
PAINTS 
1950 1949  % Change 
Sherwin-Williams (110.6) ..... 4,870 4,870 ack 
a err 17,869 17,080 + 49 
eS or eee 22,739 21,900 + 88 


PULP AND PAPER 








1950 1M8 % Change 
International Paper® (408.5)... . 27,479 24,711 +112 
Be Tees BR) cbdccccccces 18,266 18,385 — 6 
Crown Zellerbach (181.3) ...... Not available 
Kimberly-Clark (129.1) ....... 8,593 9,498 — 95 
West Va. Pulp & Paper (92.6).. 4,509 4590 — 18 
a ee eee 5,914 6,476 — 87 
CE BREE) 2 nc ccsicwccces 5,365 5,442 —14 
Container Corp.* (74.1) ...... 11,014 11,165 — 14 
Moesathon® (67.7) ....cccccces 5.747 6,185 — 638 
Union Bag & Paper® (58.9).... 8,986 8,878 + 12 
Great Northern (53.8) ........ 4,421 4,251 + 40 
gS 9,518 8,390. +13.5 
re 109,812 107,921 +18 


RADIO & TELEVISION 












1950 1949 % Change 
Radio Corp. of Am. ($11.8).... 188,838 199,340 — 538 
OR Co.) eS errs 12.117 12,316 — 16 
Admiral® (67.9) ............. 5170 4658 +110 
ERIE CUED we cccncecccsess 2,880 2.774 + 38 
See te 209,005 219,088 — 46 
RAILROADS 
1950 1949 % Change 
N. Y. Central® (2,547.9)....... 49,577 55,297 —10.3 
Pennsylvania* (2,345.5) ....... 189,776 199,850 — 58 
Southern Pacific* (1,854.2)..... 49,677 48586 + 2.2 
Sante Fe (1,879.2) ........... 59,824 62,148 — 3.7 
Union Pacific® (1,246.8)....... 59,201 59,727 — 9 
Baltimore & Ohio (1,248.5) .... 18,552 20,240 — 83 
Northern Pacific® (867.6) ..... 21,416 23,501 — 89 
Chesapeake & Ohio (862.9).... 90,867 96603 — 59 
Great Northern® (820.6)....... 83,655 35,412 — 5.0 
eS ae: ) 18,608 19,285 — 3.5 
Burlington® (688) ............ 773 791 — 22 
Chicago, Mil. St. Paul (678.2).. 15,640 20,285 —25.3 
Illinois Central (657.1) ....... 8,238 8,561 — 38 
Norfolk & Western*® (584.9).... 22.607 19,328 +17.0 
Chicago & Northwestern® (560.1) 13,989 15,9830 — 65 
Louisville & Nashville (543.4).. 15,182 14601 + 38 
New Haven (429.6) .......... 4,932 5,705 —13.5 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis* (341.6) 15,355 17,856 —14.0 
Seaboard Airline (293.0) ...... 6,833 7,181 — 49 
Mo., Kansas & Texas* (279.2)... 6,673 7,643 —12.7 
Atlantic Coast Line* (247.8).... 5,297 5,207 + 17 
Se” COED ceaccecdcnceees 26,168 26,766 — 22 
Boston & Maine (272.7)........ 8,177 9,009 — 9.2 
MS “3205660 nkbedaene 741,017 779,512 — 5.0 


* No duplications. 
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RETAIL 1: MAIL ORDER 








Sears, Roebuck (1,032.9) 
Montgomery Ward (677.9) .... 
Spiegel® (79.3) 
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RETAIL 2: FOOD CHAINS 


Great Atl. & Pacific Tea (368.0) 
Safeway” (186.8) 
Kroger® (146.2) 
First National* (68.2) 
National Tea (52.3) 
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Woolworth (F.W.)* (874.6)... 
Penney (J.C.) (322.4) 
Kresge (S.S.) (208.3) 
May (206.5) 
Allied Department Stores (170.8) 
Macy (R.H.)* (153.6) 
Federated Dept. Stores (151.7).. 
Gimbel Brothers (139.0) 
United Merchants & Mfg.* (124.1) 
Marshall Field (118.6)......... 
Kress (S.H.)* (106.0) 
City Stores*® (91.2) 
Grant (W.T.)* (91.2) 
Newberry (J.J.) (80.8) 
Associated Dry Goods® (71.3) .. 
Murphy (G.C.) (70.0)........ 
Western Auto Supply® (67.8)... 
Bond (58.9) 
Gamble-Skogmo (57.9) 
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RUBBER 






Goodyear* (487.5) ........... 
U. S. Rubber (380.1).......... 
Firestone (366.1) 
Goodrich* (307.3) 
General (75.0) 
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TEXTILES 







Celanese Corp. (274.4) ....... 
American Viscose (271.8) 
Burlington Mills (218.7) 

Stevens (J.P.) (201.5) ........ 
American Woolen® (142.5) .... 
Cannon Mills (121.2) 
Pacific Mills (86.5) .......... 
Alexander Smith Carpet (82.2). 
Industrial Rayon* (74.1) 
Beaunit Mills (66.0) ......... 
Lowenstein (M)* (59.3) 
Textron® (| Be error 
Dan River Mills*® (54.7) 
Cluett Peabody (54.8) ........ 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet (53.2)... 
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1950 1949 
Not available 
19,801 18,980 
26,152 27,052 
9,948 10,603 
Not available 


1950 1949 % Change 
94,362 94,796 — 4 
68,168 68871 — 3 
9,466 10,714 —11.6 
171,996 173,881 — 1.1 


% Change 


+ 41 
we 
— 62 





55,901 


RETAIL 3: DEPARTMENT STORES 





56,635 


— 13 











1950 1949  % Change 
82,125 82,8382 — 9 
28,482 29,076 — 2.0 
28,953 28853 + .3 
18,206 18,267 — 8 
19,384 19,727 — 1.7 
22,300 22,600 — 13 

Not available 

9,564 10,592 — 9.7 
12,398 12,049 + 29 
14,896 15,575 — 46 

8,665 8,852 — 2.1 

3,516 8898 + 3.5 

6,462 6485 — A 

3,911 8,958 — 1.2 

9,746 9,544 + 21 

7,924 7,898 + 4 

3,706 3,787 — 2.1 

Not available 
5,022 5,090 — 1.3 
285,260 288,578 — 1.2 

1960 1949 % Change 
45,526 45,749 — 5 
25,518 26,1838 — 2.4 
19,151 20,290 — 56 
16,627 21,870 —22.2 

Not available 
106,822 118,542 — 5.9 

1950 1948 % Change 
34,949 34,754 + 5 
16,388 17,227 — 49 
13,994 14,469 — 3.3 

6,597 6,237 + 5.8 
17,924 20,120 —10.9 

Not available 

6,019 6,214 — 3.1 

2,722 2,648 + 3.0 

7,604 7,682 — A 

2,681 3,087 —11.7 

3,315 3,272 +13 

9,136 9,768 — 6.5 

6,362 6,484 — 1.9 
11,187 11,327 — 1.7 

5,517 5,317 + 3.8 
144,345 148501 — 28 


TOBACCO 


American Tobacco (657.4) .... 
Reynolds (R.J.) (554.0) ...... 
Liggett & Myers (442.4)....... 
Philip Morris* (189.1) 
Lorillard (P.) (114.8) 


eeeeeeee 
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SOAPS 


Procter & Gamble (330.1) ..... 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (118.2). 


eee reer eee eee eee 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
1950 


Deleon? (ATOR. x oun sone tars 
Gen. Am. Transportation (164.7) 
American Car & Foundry* (122.0) 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton (120.3). 
I bins Sacnin ane «0's 
American Locomotive* (107.6).. 
American Brake Shoe* (77.1).. 
Timken Roller Bearing* (73.0). . 
Union Tank Car (62.8)........ 


eee eee eee eee eens 
. 


UTILITIES 


Con. Edison (1,603.8)......... 
Pacific G. & E. (1,518.1)....... 
Commonwealth Edison* (1,194. ) 
Public Service, N. J.* (744.8)... 
American G. & E. (678.8)...... 
Niagara Mohawk (674.5)....... 
So. Calif. Edison (651.6)...... 
Philadelphia Elec. (607.8)...... 
Detroit Edison (575.5)........ 
Southern Co.* (567.6)......... 
General Public Util.* (531.9).. 
Standard G. & E. (502.1)...... 
Columbia Gas* (486.0)...-..... 
North American® (461.7)...... 
Middle South* (446.6) ........ 
Consol. Natural Gas* (405.4)... 
United Gas* (399.8) ......... 
Pacific Lighting* (398.6)...... 
Consumers Power (390.2) ..... 
Central & Southwest* (345.9)... 
Peoples G. & E:* (341.6)...... 
American Natural Gas (323.8). . 
Cleveland Electric (302.8) ..... 
Consol. G., E. L. & P.* (287.9).. 
Boston Edison* (277.8) ....... 
E] Paso Natural Gas (253.2).... 
Illinois Power* (202.0)........ 
Florida Power & Light (194.8).. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
IS: SG aa 
Gulf States (160.4) ........... 
Brooklyn Union Gas (141.9).... 
Carolina Power & Light (139.8). 
Public Service, Colo. (128.5)... . 
Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. (107.3) 
United Gas Improvement* ( 105.4) 
American P. & L. (87.1)...... 


eeererree eee eee eee 


1950 1949 
73,123 72,917 
71,478 72,564 
31,557. 31,269 
15,140 13,965 
26,763 26,452 


% Change 





218,061 


217,167 








1950 1949 % Change 
48,987 46845 + 46 
16,774 16,772 + 0 
65,761 63,617 + 3.4 








1498 % Change 
29,386 30,467 — 3.5 
11,516 11518 — 
14,191 15,276 — 7.1 
22,559 25,084 — 99 
24,054 25,274 — 48 
19,779 20,717 — 45 
9,705 9,420 + 3.2 
19,924 19,707 + 1.1 
7,259 7,170 + 1.2 
158,878 164,583 — 43 
1950 1948 % Change 
150,489 152321 — 1.2 
170,498 160,467 + 6.2 
119,819 118626 + 1.0 
116,724 119,108 — 2.0 
28,988 29,125 — 5 
89,038 38,699 +130. 
107,574 110,276 — 2.4 
101,044 108,281 — 22 
54,958 538,345 + 3.0 
97,4296 78,255 +33.0 
59,575 58,850 +11.7 
19,452 21,798 —10.8 
73,208 71,297 + 2.7 
44,613 43,828 + 18 
$5,154 35,785 — 18 
64,604 69,130 — 65 
26,316 25,178 + 45 
22,489 21,496 + 46 
48,140 41,758 ++15.3 
37,850 87,880 — .1l 
14,721 14340 + 2.7 
14,234 14,719 — 4.0 
32,849 34,391 — 45 
27,483 25,414 + 7.9 
26,227 25,059 + 4.7. 
Not revealed 
20,517 19,261 + 6.5 
18,143 15,3876 +18.0 
9,400 9,200 + 2.2 
12,218 11,2381 + 88 
7,472 6,061 +23.2 
29,978 80,751 — 2.5 
14,229 13,850 + 2.7 
11,960 11,667 + 2.5 
42.874 47,137 — 9.1 
Not Available 





1,750,164 1,658,450 





+ 5.5 


° No duplications. 


NEW IDEAS 





Mighty Midget 
Tired of pushing? Then mechanize 
your lawn mower. The MidgeTractor 
converts any hand mower to a power 
mower in 5 minutes with the tightening 
of four bolts. The tiny tractor snaps 
onto a bracket in the place occupied by 


the mower handle, and it backs up, 
something most power mowers cannot 
do. The MidgeTractor power unit is 
also adaptable for wheel hoes, yard 
carts, lawn rollers. (LeJay Manufac- 
turing Co., 2912 So. Emerson Ave., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. ) 


How’s Uranium? 
_ There’s uranium in them thar hills!— 
but your Geiger Counter is far from 
infallible, may react to any one of 50 
radioactive materials. The sure test: on- 
the-spot identification with a pocket- 
size uranium test kit. Able to make 25- 
30 tests, the kit contains: testing chem- 
icals, a 2,000° blow torch, solid fire 
tablets, tongs, and special wires for 
forming beads. All materials are stand- 
ard and replaceable. To make test: 
after forming chemical bead, you hold 
uranium potential under ultraviolet 
light. If you see lemon-yellow, you've 
struck it rich! (Menlo Research Lab- 
oratory, Menlo Park, Calif.) 


Thrifty Seal 

Holt’s Piston Seal claims to effective- 
ly reduce oil consumption and restore 
compression in internal combustion mo- 
tors. Company spokesmen say it is 
harmless to any engine because it has 
same lubricating value as graphite. The 
saving Seal is applied by simply remov- 
ing the spark plugs, squeezing a por- 
tion of the heavy liquid compound on 
top of each piston, and replacing the 
spark plugs. Reaches peak performance 
after 400 miles of riding; one treat- 
ment will be effective for 10,000 miles 
under normal use. (Multiple Products 
Corp., 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.) 


Bottlenecked? 

A new plan on how to ship swiftly 
and safely—the Triometric Material 
Handling Unit—is a guide to the best 
ways of handling materials, is usable 
in manufacturing plants, warehouses, 
transportation terminals. Included in 
unit: planning board with %” ruled 
squares; ‘900 scaled templates repre- 
senting personnel and equipment; col- 
ored strips indicating boundaries, stor- 
age areas, roadways, laydown areas; 
methods engineering ruler; _ plastic 
marking pencil; rubber cement. Two 
booklets are thrown in for good meas- 
ure; No. 1 describes best method of 
preparing flow diagrams; No. 2 out- 
lines steps for analyzing and improv- 
ing material handling methods. Unit 
comes in three sizes, for planning areas 
of 80 x 112 ft.; 144 x 192 ft.; 192 x 
288 ft. (Triometric, Inc., 711 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Gas Gadget 

Gas! No need to worry. Just whip on 
your “Self-Rescuer,” the latest protec- 
tion against air contaminated by carbon 
monoxide. Especially designed for use 
after fires or explosions in mines or en- 
closed areas. Guaranteed to protect 
wearer for 30 minutes in CO concen- 
trations, the “Self-Rescuer” contains 





Ba 


Hopcalite which oxidizes poisonous car- 
bon .monoxide to harmless carbon diox- 
ide—thus giving miner time to reach 
oxygen and the great out-of-doors. 
Single units can be carted in a leather 
case or “caches” can be stored in metal 
at strategic locations throughout a mine. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines has given the 
little life-saver an o.k. (Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co., Braddock, Thomas & 
Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pa.) 


New Packaging Pitch 
Tape-Strap—to bind, protect, and 
reinforce a package—averages 180 
pounds per inch of width in tensile 
strength, is strong enough to substitute 
for metal strapping on most types of 


80 


containers. It’s gummed. Cartons weigh. 
ing up to 800 pounds have been bound 
by this tough tape; it also holds in 
check metal cables which are wound on 
pulleys. Other materials that can be 
bundled: wall board, printed papers, 
tires, hose, tubing. Prevents package 
burglaring due to the tightness of its 
wrapping: if tape is ripped off, it can 
not be replaced again without instant 
detection. (Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Co., 2515 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 
8, Ill.) 


New Eye on Needle 
Neatest trick of the week is a needle 
that threads itself. No more straining 
and bending for the little lady when 


threading a sewing machine: just slide 
the thread down the shank of the 
needle, and presto, it’s threaded. (John 
Dritz & Sons, 1115 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y.) 


Inside or Out? 

Next time you're locked in a safety 
vault, you'll probably wish you had one 
of these “Automatic Double Check Fea- 
tures” on your door. The double fea- 
ture: (1) prevents revolving of door 
while it is open thus eliminating bur- 
ring of lugs; (2) prevents turning of 
combination dial and bolt locking while 
door is open. In latter case, locked bolts 
are often damaged when door acci- 
dently strikes against door jamb. (Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., Hamil- 


ton, O.) 
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BOOKLETS 


_—_— 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
tree to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





983. Is Your Cnoice INFLATION? The 
American Farm Bureau Federation charts 
the road to inflation if you want it, and 
the way out if you don’t. Nothing very 
technical, but a lot of solid commonsense 
that you may want to pass on to others. 
(16 pages). 


984. Wuat Is a Tax FREE Bonp? Basic 
facts the investor needs to know about 
them: which taxes they are exempt from, 
which not; characteristics to consider as 
part of an investment program; kinds of 
issues; table comparing tax free and tax- 
able yields. (14 pages). 


985. Tue Exvecrric Inpustry. Factbook 
on the industry that should serve to throw 
individual electric companies’ reports into 
perspective. Statistics galore. A glossary 
provides readable definitions of trouble- 
some terms. (36 pages). 


986. Srory or ResEarcu. The colossus 
of industrial researchers—DuPont—tells the 
story of what goes into turning a new idea 
into a new product or process, spotlights 
the tremendous parlays of men, money 
and tools required and the huge risks in- 
volved. (28 pages). 


987. Tax EpucaTIOoN OF Mnr. JONEs. 
U.S. Steel chairman Irving Olds examines 
the highly controversial “rapid amortiza- 
tion” question in terms of a fable, draws 
some conclusions that show by simple 
mathematics that r.a. is neither subsidy nor 
tax concession. (20 pages). 


988. OurLook FoR TELEVISION. “You 
can’t lie fast enough about television to 
keep up with the truth,” says the author. 
Looking back to the history of radio and 
FM broadcasting, he discusses current TV 
problems, argues the “converter” question, 
and reports on Zenith’s “Phonevision.” (10 
pages ). 


989. Brruminous Coat Srory. A brief 
factbook about the bituminous coal indus- 
try. How much coal there is and where, 
new developments in mining techniques, 
chemical uses of coal, geological history of 
the formations are among factual and ro- 
mantic topics discussed. Included is a 
multicolor map of coal areas in the United 
States. (16 pages). 


990. Some Business Yarpsticxs. Five 
yardsticks by which to measure business 
in the next five decades as conceived by 
General Mills chairman Harry A. Bullis. 
The five: human relations, increased pro- 
ductivity, capital investment per worker, 
statistics and accounting, liaison with edu- 
cation. Suggests ways they may be applied 
to Measure goals and achievements in 
business, (24 pages). 
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Au Iuuitation from Un. B. 0. Forbes 





© Most ous, 
Th Standj 
F Lipgst*Pbook of Hanered into & 
TS 


AA 7 A Regular Edition Only $5 


544 pages, more than 3,000 quotations from 1,200 
famous names. Indexed by authors. Attractively 
printed on rich antique stock. Regular edition hand- 
somely and durably bound in natural finish cloth, 
stamped in gilt foil, at $5. 


| Beautiful De Lure Edition 


Lavishly bound in simulated Spanish grain leather 
with genuine 24 carat gold stamping. If you with, 
your own or recipient’s name will be stamped in 
similar gold on cover. Handsomely gift boxed, $7.50. 
Personally autographed by B. C. Forbes. 


Ideal Gift 


“So impressed that we decided to order 100 copies 
for Christmas presents.”—General Moters Corp. 
“I am trustee of a scholarship fund. As the young men 


graduate I would like to give them copies.’—J. H. P., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


_ “An educational collection of gems of wisdom. I am order- 
ing several copies for gifts to relatives and friends.”—WN. B. L., 
° Oakland, Cal, 
¥ OU WALK WITH and learn from the great when you open this magnificent 
book. From these gems of their wisdom you can gain the insight and inspiration 
that leads to success. Who could fail to respond to the sound, clear, enlightening 
thoughts so eloquently expressed in these pages? 


Twice each month for the last 34 years, Forbes Magazine of Business has been 
publishing a page of these keys to success. They quickly attracted attention, were 
constantly picked up by newspapers and magazines. In response to demand, a 
small volume of them was published years ago only to whet the appetite for more. 
This is the answer—the book thousands have been asking for—The Forbes Scrap- 
book of THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 544 pages packed with 
more than 3,000 memorable quotations from the masters of all times—never before 
published in one book. A never-failing, ever-lasting source of inspiration. A book 
to live by and grow by. A treat for you or your friends. 

Simply fill in and mail coupon for “The Forbes Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE,” enclosing $5 for the regular edition or $7.50 for 
the deluxe edition. 10-day money-back guarantee. 


ORDER NOW—For yourself, friends, business associates, clients 


geet: tena rages orrierengananantadmianeumbmmneriatimintead, 


B. C. FORBES & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 7-1, 80 5th Ave., N.Y.11,N.Y. | 


Enclosed is $5 for a copy of “The Forbes 
Scrapbook of THOUGHTS ON THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE.” I understand I 
May return the book in 10 days for refund 
if not satisfied. 


0 Enclosed is $7.50 for a Deluxe autographed | 
Edition. (Please print on line below name 
you wish stamped in 24 carat gold on cover:) | 








READERS SAY 





Iran defender 

You say Iran has violated an interna- 
tional treaty. I might point out that the 
agreement which exists now was made be- 
tween the Iranian Government and the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Corp. It is simply a 
business contract, and as such does not fall 
under the protection of international law. 

We would probably do much better not 
to stubbornly resist the Iranian Govern- 
ment’s actions in what they consider the 
best interests of their country, but rather 
to go along with them and give them what- 
ever aid they need so as to assure the 


continued flow of oil into our hands rather 


than those of Russia. -Epwarp M. CoHEN, ~ 


Chicago, Il. 


Not nuts 


You are branded as being “just plain 
nuts” for advocating a 48-hour straight 
time week. You are not “nuts” for that— 
Mr. Hubbard of St. Louis is the one who 
is “nuts” for thinking your magazine would 
advocate anything different. The 48ers are 
on the other side of the tracks. 

—JoHN NoRTHEY, 
Detroit, Mich. 





Custom Two-Place 
Competition Car 
designed by Richard 
Arbib for the VEEDOL 
“Dream Car” Salon. 


FOUND 
WHEREVER FINE CARS TRAVEL 


fogs - New veepot is the modern > 


|.» motor oil that belongs in 
_ today’s more powerful motors! 
; That's because New VEEDOL 
. goes far beyond mere 
re “premium-type” motor oil 

protection to keep modern 
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smoother-running ! Give your 
car a fresh filling of VEEDOL 
summer-grade Motor Oil 
today! 


TIDE WATER 
m= ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
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Believe in yourself 


Refering to the picture, “Believe in 
Yourself,” page 25, Forses issue of June 
15, 1951, will you kindly advise me if 
there is a magazine or book on this sub- 
fect. ... —L. Bernarp Coucnon, 

Cranston, R. [. 


We suggest the regular perusal of the 
magazine being read by T. J. Watson in 
the above cut, viz., Forses.—Ed. 





Stop signals 


Having exhausted possible inroads on 
stockholders through “salaries,” “bonuses,” 
“profit-sharing,” “pensions,” “incentive 
compensation,” “social security,” “old-age 
benefits,” Managements are now frantically 
furthering “stock purchasing” schemes at 
below market prices. 

Later these corporate commitments will 
be justified on the ground that “the stock- 




























holders authorized the action in their 
proxies.” .. . This pilfering . . . should be 
stopped. —Harry Doerr, 

Johnstown, Pa. 





As both an investor and as a wage 
earner, I want to protest the all too preva- 
lent practice of corporate officers and di- 
rectors voting themselves stock options. . .. 
Certainly a salary of $50,000 or $100,000 
or more a year should be enough incen- 
tive for an executive to do his utmost in 
a job. —ALEX BERGER, JR., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ghost explained 


I’m explaining your ghost of page 12, 
June 1. 
My father was a meal miller at Rathen, 
a few miles from New Deer, Aberdeen- 
shire, in the ’70s. Have often seen him 
around the mill in his white clothes and 
he looked like a ghost to my youthful 
imagination. —GEORGE WATSON, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rick for President 


As a subscriber and reader of your fine 
Forses Magazine, I feel your June 1 num- 
ber has the answer for the future President 
if properly sold: Mr. Industry, E. V. 
Rickenbacker. —JEANETTE BRENNEMAN, 
Newcastle, Pa. 


Forbes 
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Paper stocks have advanced enough, ; 


THE FIRST HALF of 1951 has brought America 
satisfactory over-all results. 

The second half is fraught with uncertainties, 
especially international uncertainties. 

The domestic outlook is not discouraging. In- 
deed, it is reasonably encouraging. 

Events thus far indicate that we should effect 
a transition to greatly expanded defense produc- 
tion without incurring anything like disastrous 


. dislocation. 


Little Labor Dislocation 


While raw material scarcities have inescapably 
brought layoffs here and there, the fundamentally 
important fact is that, in the country as a whole, 
labor is in undersupply rather than oversupply. 

Secretary of Labor Morris J. Tobin has increased 
the areas ordered to submit detailed reports of 
manpower available for defense from 151 to 175, 
declares that the nation’s labor supply is tighten- 
ing progressively, records that local employment 
offices have 60,000 unfilled job openings. 

As defense needs mount, the likelihood is that 
our labor army will draw numerous women re- 
cruits, recruits from the ranks of elderly workers, 
from young men and women heretofore attending 
high schools and colleges. 

Despite the official imposition of wage ceilings 
in many directions, the trend is towards higher 
remuneration, a potent magnet to attract additional 
employees of all kinds. 

No serious labor, no serious production crisis 
looms today. History reveals that, when dire need 
arises, America’s economy is capable of immeas- 
urable expansion—a fact of which the Kremlin is 
aware, a fact which doubtless has contributed to 
Russia’s hesitancy to force us into mortal combat 
with her. Also, each day fortifies the world’s free 
nations to fight the Soviets in Europe, on the 
ground, on the sea, in the air. 

Communist determination to subjugate Korea 
has been successfully thwarted so far. It should not 
be overlooked that Russian-supplied enginery’ of 
war to Communistic China has been and is being 
subjected to attrition, thus weakening Russia’s mili- 
tary power. 






B. C. FORBES 


« JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


What of 1951’s second half? 
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Inflation 


Eric Johnston, Administrator of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, declares that inflation has 
swelled consumers’ living costs in this country by 
$21,000,000,000 since January of last year. 

Is further rampant inflation likely? 

No clear-cut answer can be given at this moment. 
Recent developments have included both pro and 
con. 

The cost of living has gone down rather than 
up in many directions lately. The Supreme Court’s 
“Fair Trade” ruling has unleashed widespread 
price-cutting throughout many sections of the coun- 
try. Consumers have been able to obtain many 
classes of merchandise at drastically lowered costs, 
embracing durable goods, semi-durable goods, 
strictly consumer goods, many of which had been 
overproduced, overstocked early this year. 

Once again, Americans, especially housewives, 
have demonstrated that they resent being gouged. 
What has happened beefwise is most significant, 
most encouraging. 

Notwithstanding the hostile attitude of Congress 
towards rollbacks, more controls seem certain. 

Also, the commonsense of the majority of home- 
makers promises to restrain wild skyrocketing of 
prices. 

On the other hand, rising wages, rising employ- 
ment, rising defense expenditures, rising national 
income, all are highly conducive to some further 
inflation. 

Personally, I look for early tapering-off in home- 
building which has been running riot regardless 
of unprecedented costs. 


Stock Market Watchword: Caution 


My stock market watchword at this moment is: 
Caution. 

The remainder of this year could bring either 
substantial advances or could bring serious de- 
clines. 

Views of Forses investment experts today differ. 
I recommend those interested in securities to read 
pages 34 to 40. 


Restrict risks! —B. C. Forses. 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Outlook for various groups 


HERE ARE my present views on the out- 
look for individual groups. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. From 
the standpoint of prices, etc., Interna- 
tional Harvester and Allis Chalmers ap- 
pear the most attractive, the former be- 
tween 33 and 380, the latter in the 
middle 40s. Harvester is a very strong 
company; the stock has investment 
merit, and should show reasonable ap- 
preciation in time. In previous bull 
markets, Allis-Chalmers has had good 
advances, and should do so again. Earn- 
ings have been excellent, and outlook 
for a large volume of business appears 
good. 

AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING stocks, as 
a group, seem high enough. I like Ben- 
dix the best, and if available in the 


middle 40s, would consider it a very 
attractive purchase. Makes parts for 
both the airplane and automobile in- 
dustries. Finances strong; the stock sells 
at not far above its net working capital 
per share. 

AIRLINE stocks have excellent 
chances for appreciation. For long- 
range holding, I consider them among 
the best for this purpose. Favor Amer- 
ican Airlines, Eastern, United. 

AUTOMOBILE stocks made their highs 
quite some time ago. I would not be 
surprised to see dividend reductions, 
later this year, in General Motors and 
Chrysler. 

Buripinc stocks, in most cases, ap- 
pear very low. For the long-pull, are 
among the most attractive for apprecia- 
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tion. If one has patience, he can hardly 
lose on National Gypsum, Crane, Otis 
Elevator, Certainteed, Armstrong Cork, 
Carrier Corp. 

CuemMicaLs, Drucs, etc., advanced 
enough. I think many in this group 
(particularly the pharmaceuticals) have 
ovérdiscounted their prospects, and are 
not attractive at recent high prices, 
Would await lower levels before con- 
sidering purchases. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT stocks ad- 
vanced enough, but did not reach ex- 
cessively high levels. General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, McGraw, Sylvania 
would be attractive on moderate set- 
backs. 

FINANCE Company stocks are reason- 
ably priced, and I consider them very 
attractive for the long-range. My favor- 
ite is Commercial Credit. 

Foop stocks have done relatively 
little in the last two years. Admittedly, 
they have been disappointing. How- 
ever, for investment purposes, some ap- 
pear satisfactory, such as Standard 
Brands, American Stores. For specula- 
tion, International Packers looks de- 
cidedly attractive around 18 to 14, and 
is recommended, along with Stokely 
Van Camp. 

LEATHER AND SHOES. No recom- 
mendations to buy in this group. 

MACHINERY AND MACHINE TOOL 
stocks still appear attractive on reason- 
able setbacks. Stocks such as Blaw 
Knox, Bullard, are very low. Blaw Knox 
involves little risk, and contains the 
possibility of 50 percent appreciation 
in due time; also Fairbanks Morse. 

METALS AND Mununc stocks are not 
bargains, but Anaconda, Kennecott, 
American Smelting, and Aluminum Co. 
of America are extremely strong com- 
panies, with good long-range outlook. 
In case of setback in the market, these 
stocks not likely to decline more than 
10 percent. 

NaturRAL Gas stocks should be rela- 
tively stable. I consider Consolidated 
Natural Gas the best. This company 
was formerly a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. 

OrFicE EQUIPMENT stocks (except 
International Business Machines) have 
done little marketwise for quite a while. 
On minor declines, this group is attrac- 
tive for appreciation purposes. Favor- 
ites: Remington Rand, Underwood. 

Ons have had big advances. Would 
await lower prices before buying. Pure 
Oil should be among the best. Has large 
reserves of petroleum and natural gas. 
Creole Petroleum is also attractive, on 
account of its enormous reserves in 
Venezuela. (Standard Oil of N.J. owns 
93 percent of outstanding capital 
stock.) National Supply, a dealer in oil 
field equipment, continues a favorite. 
Decidedly attractive in the middle or 
low 20s. 


Forbes 
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PareR stocks have advanced enough, 
[ think. Would buy only on worthwhile 
setbacks. Printing and publishing stocks 
have done little, and are not vulnerable 
to severe declines. Sun Chemical, Inter- 
chemical are selling at reasonable 
prices. Purely for speculation, I suggest 
Curtis Publishing. 

RapDIO AND TELEVISION stocks have 
reacted ‘since their excited advances a 
year ago. In time, I think Radio Corp. 
(now 18%) might double. Suggested 
buying range, 18% to 15. Columbia 
Broadcasting also excellent for invest- 
ment purposes, between 28 and 25. 

Rats. Would be inclined to wait for 
a reaction. Among best are Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific, Ca- 
nadian Pacific. 

RAILROAD EQuIpMENT stocks are low. 
The industry has large orders both for 
railroad equipment and munitions. If 
preparedness program continues, this 
group could rise 30 to 40 percent. Na- 
tional Malleable, American Steel Foun- 
dries, Pullman are my preferences. 

RETAIL MERCHANDISE STORES, such 
as Macy, Marshall Field, National De- 
partment, Allied, Aldens, are attractive 
for those with patience. I consider them 
among the best, at prevailing levels. 

SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING stocks, 
as a group, are not particularly attrac- 
tive. My favorite is Todd Shipyards (on 
the Curb), which is around $48, earned 
$7.47 last year, with a net working 
capital of $78 a share, of which $25 
represents cash and government bonds. 
In addition, company has valuable prop- 
erty in New York Harbor and elsewhere. 

STEELS advanced enough. Might be 
available later around 25 percent under 
1951 highs. 

Sucars are highly speculative. At 
present prices, would limit commit- 
ments to American Sugar Refining and 
South Porto Rico Sugar. Readers should 
note, however, these stocks contain 
more risk than others here recom- 
mended. 

Textites. No purchases suggested at 
present. 

THEATRE AND MorTIon PICTURE 
stocks appear to have been liquidated 
to a standstill. From the standpoint of 
property values, they appear attractive; 
probably present an opportunity for ap- 
Preciation. 

Tosaccos have been disappointing. 
Cannot foresee any important apprecia- 
tion in sight. 

Tires AND RuBBERS have advanced 
sharply. Would buy only on important 
setbacks. My favorites are Goodyear 
and Lee. 

Uriuiries are among the safest; are 
not vulnerable to serious declines. Slow 
éppreciation possible in many, such as 
American Telephone, West Penn Elec- 
tric, Florida Power & Light. I have 


(ConTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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...if you only had $50 to $100 to invest?” 


That’s the question Mrs. C. L. Lang of Marshall, Texas, asked us. 


“Our income will probably never be large, and since Susan is 
only the first of several we hope to have, we are pretty sure that we 
will not be able to invest more than $100 a year. It is very likely 
that we will be unable to provide for all of our children the things 
that we would like for them to have, so we plan to teach them how 
to acquire for themselves the things that they want in life.” 





And that’s why the Langs wanted to start their children off with 
an investment in American business. 


Because they felt that money invested in common stock would 
be more likely to keep its purchasing power over twenty years than 
money which was simply set aside. 


Because, as Mrs. Lang said, “owning common stock will serve 
as an educational project for our baby (or babies, if we are fortu- 
nate). I am told that the stockholder owning only a few shares 
of stock gets the same reports and dividend checks . . . periodic 
letters from the president telling how the business is going . . . as 
are received by the stockholder owning a large block of stock. We 
feel that owning stock will give our children a practical lesson in 
the economics of the democratic free enterprise system.” 


We wish we could reprint her whole letter here. For that matter, 
we'd also like to reprint the detailed reply our Research Depart- 
ment sent Mrs. Lang, because it was typical of the painstaking care 
that Research gives to the questions of thousands of people who 
write us every month asking for an objective opinion about what 
they should do with either their present investments or their 
money—a little or a lot. If you'd like to see that correspondence— 
what we recommended buying “for a beautiful baby girl”—we’d 
be glad to send it to you. 


Or for that matter, if you’ve got an investment problem of your 
own, just write us about it. We'll be glad to tell you what we think 
is the best answer for you, whether you’re a customer or not. 
There’s no charge for that service, no obligation. Just address— 


Department SD-57 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 









COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 166 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.489, CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 


PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 13 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

281, cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are or. 
able July 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record July 5, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 31, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
June 15, 1951 

























































Rovan TYPEWRITER 
Company, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1951, has been 
declared payable July 16, 1951 on 
the outstanding preferred stock of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 28, 1951. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 16, 
1951, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on June 28, 
1951. 











































































D. H. COLLINS 
Secretary 














igite| THE COLUMBIA 
a) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 67, 20¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1951, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1951. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 









June 7, 1951 








MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Further decline indicated 


Recovery of the market from the May 
lows was in line with technical prob- 
abilities mentioned in the June 15 col- 
umn. In view of the frequently favor- 
able summer seasonal trend, the impor- 
tant question at the moment is whether 
the market will be able to extend its 
major recovery. 

Further major advance would appear 
to be encouraged by such warnings as 
Mr. Truman's that “in the next few 
months, as shortages uf civilian goods 
develop, the danger of inflation will be- 
come more and more serious.” 

In his recent address to the nation 
President Truman argued that Congress 
in 1946 was wrong in relaxing price 
controls. According to the President this 
resulted in “the biggest wave of price 
increases in modern history.” 

Mr. Truman’s reference to 1946 gives 
anybody interested in the stock market 
something to think about. 

Commodity price controls were re- 
laxed in June, 1946, and by August, 
1948, wholesale commodity prices ad- 
vanced more than 50 per cent. Over 
this same period the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production 
advanced from 170 to 191 and personal 
income payments increased from $175 
billion to $215 billion. Between the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946 and the third quar- 
ter of 1948 corporate earnings showed 
an increase of 200 per cent. 

Despite this obviously encouraging 
background for a big bull market, the 
D-] industrial average declined from 
213 in May, 1946, to 179 in August, 


1948, with intermediate lows at 163 
in October, 1946, and May, 1947. 

The above is presented to emphasize 
the fact that the regulated stock market 
could not be depended upon to advance 
despite an inflationary trend that pro- 
duced “the biggest wave of price in- 
creases in modern history.” In May, 
1946, the price-breadth relationship 
gave a bearish indication. It was al- 
most impossible to take this forecast 
seriously. After the market had done 
so well during the difficult period of 
post-war reconversion, it seemed in- 
credible that stocks would not continue 
to advance after it became obvious that 
everything was set for a great post-war 
prosperity. 

The refusal of the stock market to go, 


along with the primary post-war boom’ 


in 1946 makes it easier to accept the 
bearish price-breadth relationship that 
developed this year after the middle of 
February. 

This technical action over the last 
four months has foreshadowed a decline 
in the industrial average that will pene- 
trate the March-May lows. 

In August, 1946, the market was in 
a similar technical position. The aver- 
age around the middle of August had 
recovered to 205, which was above the 
June-July lows at 199 and 194 respec- 
tively. When these levels were pene 
trated before the end of August the de- 
cline developed increased momentum, 
with an ultimate low at 161 reached on 
October 9. 

In citing the 1946 situation I do not 
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mean to imply that a decline this year 
must be as big as that of five years ago. 
However, there is no certainty that it 
might not be. Technical performance 
since February has in some respects 
been similar to the pattern traced by 
the market in the formation of the im- 
portant top between February and Au- 
gust 1946. A better economic case for 
a decline can be presented now than in 
1946. The Korean conflict has not built 
up the deferred civilian demand that 
World War II did. The banking situa- 
tion is much more vulnerable than it 
was in 1946. 

Under these conditions it appears ad- 
visable to keep speculative and invest- 
ment accounts as liquid as possible un- 
til the market has a chance to show just 
how much effect a decline through the 
March-May lows will have on the gen- 
eral price structure. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 








strongly recommended Telephone on 
numerous occasions. I consider the out- 
look for the company better than at 
any time in its career; that the $9 divi- 
dend is safe; and that every investor 
should own some. At present price, 
around 154, the yield is 5.8 per cent. 





For those who desire to take a 
chance selling short, I suggest Dow 
Chemical, Pfizer, National Lead, Owens 
Illinois Glass, American Cyanamid, 
Merck—“stop-loss” protection $2 above 
this year’s high points. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Morton D. May, elected president of 
The May Department Stores Co., suc- 
ceeding his father, Morton J. May, who 
becomes chairman. 

John R. McWilliam, elected president 
of the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., 
New York. 

S. B. Harris, elected president of the 
Childs Company. 

Paul S. Gerot, elected executive vice- 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Dr. Robert C. Swain, named hon- 
orary chairman of the American section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry for 
1951-52. 

Mrs. Jean Wade Rindlaub, a vice- 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., named Advertising Wo- 
man of the Year by the Council on 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 

Frank O. Prior, elected executive 
vice-president of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana). 








July 1, 1951 
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There is no better index to product superiority than public 
acceptance—and soaring sales. More eloquently than 
any words, the PHILIP MORRIS sales record proves 
one simple fact: The smoker does know the difference. 













For the complete 1951 PHILIP MORRIS ANNUAL 
REPORT write to PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LTD., 
INC., Dept. L, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Wr} Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 

of Safeway Stores, Incor- 

porated, on June 7,1951, 

declared quarterly divi- 

dends on the Company’s 
$5.00 par value Common Stock and 
4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable July 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable July 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 7, 1951. 














DIVIDEND NOTICES Be 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will bé paid Aug. 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record July 23, 1951. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A”? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Aug. 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
July 23, 1951. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Dennioon KMlanufachuring So. 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 142 


The Board of Directors on June 13, 
1951, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
s upon the Company's 
pital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on July 16, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on gees 29, 1951. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 
E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 











MARKET COMMENT 





Growth stocks 


On THE Basis of the midsummer per- 
formance over the last 33 years the 
chances are a little better than even 
that at least a 10% intermediate rise in 
the stack market Averages will be sus- 
tained from the June lows to the next 
intermediate highs. The early June lows 
were 244.91 in the Industrials and 
77.31 in the Rails. A 10% rise would 
carry them to 269.40 and 85.04, respec- 
tively. The old “bull market” highs were 
264.44 and 90.82. 

There is a better chance of another 
new high in the Industrials this year 
than there is of another new high in 
the Rails; but there always is a chance 
that the “bull market” may be “recon- 
firmed” by both averages going into 
new high territory. 

If such a “reconfirmation” should be 
provided, I would sell some _ stocks 
rather than buy more. As an incorrigible 
skeptic in short-term trading policy, I 
like to “copper” the Dow Theory Sig- 
nals—especially after a Dow Theory 
“bull market” or a Dow Theory “bear 
market” begins to show its age. 

I have not changed the philosophy 
outlined in the column in the June 15 
issue. It is my opinion that this is 
neither a “bull market” nor a “bear 
market”—but a “selective” market. I do 
not think this is any time for extreme 
reasoning. I feel on firmer ground when 
I talk about stocks than when I talk 
about “the market.” 

There are at least six mutual funds 
(sometimes miscalled investment trusts) 
which represent themselves as concen- 
trating in “growth” stocks. Recently, 
these funds had commitments in 291 
different common stocks; but there is 
not a single stock that is held by all six 
of them. Five of the six, however, own 
Cities Service and Du Pont. Four hold 
Burlington Mills, Doehler-Jarvis, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing and Masonite. 

Three of the six funds own: Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Aluminum, Ltd., Dewey & 
Almy, Dow Chemical, Food Machinery 
& Chemical, General Electric, Hallibur- 
ton Oil Well Cementing, Johns-Man- 
ville, Mathieson Chemical, Merck & 
Co., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator, 
Monsanto Chemical, G. C. Murphy, 
Charles Pfizer, Phillips Petroleum, 
Rayonier, Republic Natural Gas, Searle, 
Sharp & Dohme, Skelly Oil and U. S. 
Gypsum. 

At least two out of the six own: 
Abbott Laboratories, Allis-Chalmers, 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel, Aluminum Co, 
of America, American Airlines, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, Amerada Petroleum, 
Armco Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Borg. 
Warner, Caterpillar Tractor, Celanese, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Pfd., Chrysler, Deere & Co., Eastern 
Airlines, Eastman Kodak, Federated 
Department Stores, General Motors, 
Glass Fibres, Gulf Oil, Hercules Pow- 
der, Illinois Central, Kennecott Copper, 
Middle South Utilities, Mississippi 
River Fuel, J. C. Penney, Pure Oil, 
Rohm & Haas, St. Joseph Lead, Safe- 
way Stores, Sangamo Electric, Scott 
Paper, Shamrock Oil & Gas, Shell Oil, 
Southern Company, Southern Pacific, 
Sperry Corporation, Square D, Standard 
Oil of California, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Sunbeam Corporation, Superior 
Oil of California, Texas & Pacific Coal 
& Oil, Time Inc., Union Carbide & Car- 
bon, United Carr Fastener, U. S. Ply- 
wood, Victor Chemical, Warren Petro- 
leum, Westinghouse Electric and York 
Corporation. 

Stocks generally classified as “growth” 
issues which have found their way into 
only one of the six portfolios include 
such equities as: Anchor Hocking Glass, 
Atlantic Refining, Brooklyn Union Gas, 
Carrier Corporation, Canadian Superior 
Oil, Continental Oil, Dixie Cup, Allen 
B. DuMont, Fansteel Metallurgical, 
Grand Union, Hooker Electrochemical, 
International Minerals, International 
Nickel, Jewel Tea, Johnson & Johnson, 
Lily Tulip Cup, Lion Oil, Marathon, 
Motorola, National Cash Register, Na- 
tional Steel, Philco, Pitney Bowes, 
Radio Corporation and Remington- 
Rand. 

If I were to make up a “favorite list’ 
of “growth” stocks, I would include 
many of the above issues; but I would 
add some that are not mentioned, in- 
cluding Cerro de Pasco, Cities Service, 
Dobeckmu: El Paso Natural Gas, Food 
Fair Stores, Howe Sound, Kimberly- 
Clark, Lincoln National Life, Pend 
Oreille Mines & Metals, Robbins Mills 
and Shellmar Products. 

As a “growth” stock, Warren Petro- 
leum (owned by two of these funds) 
appeals to me a great deal. Selling 
around 29 and paying dividends at the 
rate of 80¢ per annum, this stock earned 
$3.25 a share in the 12 months ended 
March 31. The company is one of the 
larger manufacturers of natural gas 
line and liquified petroleum gas. This 
liquified petroleum gas business seems 
to have great possibilities. The time to 
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pick up a stock like this is before every- 
one else “discovers” it. 

For a “growth” stock, I also like 
Dobeckmun Company, selling on the 
New York Curb at around 23%. This 
stock represents ownership in a smallish 
Company devoted to converting cello- 
phane, pliofilm, foils, fabrics, papers, 
and special films into packages and 
packaging materials. Sales have in- 
creased from less than $2,000,000 in 
1935 to $6,500,000 in 1942, $13,000,- 
000 in 1949 and $22,000,000 in 1950. 
Earnings were $1.10 a share in the 
March quarter of 1951, and the quar- 
terly dividend rate was increased to 
30¢ from 25¢ in the second quarter of 
this year. Net profits in 1950 were 
$3.19 a share against $1.60 in 1949; 
and in spite of a not-too-good EPT 
base, 1951 per share earnings should 
exceed 1950. This stock may not be a 
sensational performer over the near 
term, but it looks like an issue a patient 
investor can live comfortably with while 
awaiting more adequate investor in- 
terest. 

Cities Service (108 as this is written) 
has far outrun earlier expectations, 
which certainly looked optimistic at 
the time they were outlined in this 
column. Here is a stock, it seems to me, 


which eventually inevitably must be 


split up. The company has only 3,- 
887,100 common shares issued against 
sales last year of just under $700,- 
000,000. The peculiar arrangement of 
funded debt (around $360,000,000) 
against this small share capitalization 
makes for high leverage in the stock. 
Just as a comparison, Shell Oil, with 
sales of $911,000,000 last year, has 
13,470,000 shares issued and a funded 
debt of $117,000,000; and Sinclair, 
with sales of $678,000,000 last year, 
has $177,000,000 of bonds and 12,- 
077,626 shares of stock. 

The raw material quotas of the NPA 
to the auto industry for the third quar- 
ter suggest a sharp curtailment in the 
output of the “Big Three.” 

According to the Automotive News, 
the quota suggests that General Mo- 
tors can make 496,200 cars in the quar- 
ter against 808,911 in the same quarter 
last year, Chrysler 259,800 against 
453,580, and Ford 256,200 against 
417,872. The quotas of the so-called 
independents are comparatively better 
than the quotas for the “Big Three.” 
This may show up in better earnings in 
the third quarter for the independents 
than for the “Big Three.” 

I expect General Motors and Chrysler 
to sell lower sometime between now 
and the end of the year. 

Phillips Petroleum (old stock around 
86) looks behind the market. It has 
been held back by conversion of bonds, 
tes ~— is a great deal of bullishness 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





MANY INVESTORS are spending—and 
wasting—too much time and effort in 
the usually fruitless attempt to outguess 
the stock market. There are, of course, 
general market trends, peaks and bot- 
toms. It goes without saying that it is 
more profitable to buy securities at the 
beginning of a major rise than at the 
end. But poor timing of investment pur- 
chases is not the major cause of serious 


losses; time and patience will cure it. 


The most unfortunate and irrecover- 
able losses are the results of poor selec- 
tion of stocks. There are hundreds of 
stocks which now are selling far below 
their 1946 highs, even though the Dow- 
Jones industrial average has exceeded 
its 1946 peak by more than 20%. 

This is conclusive proof that selection 
is more important than timing, and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
stock market will continue to be highly 
selective. 

Growth Stocks have continuously 
outperformed the general market for 
very obvious reasons. As a result, these 
stocks are in such demand that they al- 
ways seem to be overpriced and their 
dividend yields are often so low as to 
make them appear unattractive to the 
average investor. Top-grade chemical 
stocks are an example. But the investor 
need not confine himself to the select 
list of big-name growth companies 
which are so avidly sought by invest- 
ment trusts, banks, insurance companies 
and other institutional investors. 

There are many other companies 
whose records leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 

The growth of Dixie Cup Co. has 
been outstanding: sales jumped from 
$5.6 million in 1937 to $9.3 million in 
1941, to $16.7 million in 1947, and to 
well over $30 million this year. The 
use of paper cups and containers con- 
tinues to expand—at soda fountains, soft 
drink cup vending machines, plant and 
office cafeterias, and very soon prob- 
ably also in the home. 

Dixie Cup’s financial record is good. 
The company has always been in the 
black, and dividends have been paid 
in every year since incorporation in 
1929. Adjusting earnings on the com- 
mon stock to reflect full conversion of 
the recently called Class “A” stock, 
Dixie Cup reported a net income of 
$3.34 per common share in 1946, $4.75 
in 1948 and $7.65 in 1950. The excess 
profits tax will retard the rise in earn- 
ings, but it should not prevent this com- 
pany from chalking up another record 
year, both in sales and profits. The 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Market highly selective 


present $3 dividend, which is not only 
secure but may be raised, provides a 
5% return on the stock now selling near 
60, a rather attractive yield for a fine 
growth stock. 


Benefiting from the high cost and 
limited supply of skilled clerical work- 
ers and from the increasing require- 
ments for accounting and record keep- 
ing, the office equipment industry has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. 
International Business Machines is the 
most spectacular and glamorous stock in 
this industry; but the high price of 
over 200 and the nominal cash divi- 
dend yield of less than 2% exclude this 
stock from consideration by most in- 
vestors. By contrast, National Cash 
Register appears to be one of the most 
attractive stocks for participation in this 
industry. The company not only makes 
cash registers for any and all require- 
ments, but has widened the scope of 
its products to include general account- 
ing machines, bank tellers’ machines, 
adding machines and a variety of spe- 
cial record-keeping machines. In case 
of war, National Cash Register will 
again play an important role as a maker 
of many military items. 

National Cash Register enjoys an un- 
usually favorable excess profits tax ex- 
emption, and even allowing for higher 
tax rates, earnings in 1951 may well 
exceed last year’s $6.17 a share. The 
regular $2.60 dividend (for a 5.2% yield 
on the stock now selling around 50) : 
may be augmented either by an extra 
cash dividend or a stock dividend. 

An intelligent speculator should cal- 
culate his risks and weigh them against 
the potential profit. Unless the odds 
are greatly in his favor, a risky specu- 
lation should be avoided. Those who 
can afford a gamble and don’t need in- 
come may be attracted by the old pre- 
ferred stock of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road which has been in receivership 
since 1933. The stock now sells at 20. 
If the court-approved reorganization 
plan should be consummated, this stock 
may be worth only about $12 or $15 a 
share. But if the plan can be upset by 
the several groups opposing it—and the 
chances are quite good that the old 
plan will be upset—then this stock could 
be worth anywhere from $50 to $80 a 
share. These are favorable odds: a pos- 
sible loss of 5 to 8 points vs. a poten- 
tial gain of 30 to 60 points. Keep in 
mind that this stock is not to be re- 
garded as an investment, but a most 
radical speculation. 
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Venture capital seeking profit 


You may not be a Rockefeller or a 
Whitney with $100 million; you may 
only be Mr. Average American with 
$1,000, but you have the same inalien- 
able right and opportunity to try to 
double your money in the stock market. 

Our millionaires are everlastingly 
seeking profits with their venture capi- 
tal companies. These are companies 
which, after careful investigation, in- 
vest in new and speculative ventures 
which have possibilities of returning 
profits of 100% or more. Some invest- 
ments fail, but the successes are num- 
erous enough to keep these big inves- 
tors in the game. 

If you're Mr. Average American with 
$1,000 or any reasonable multiple 
thereof, you obviously can’t set up a 
venture capital company. But you can 
buy various stocks. You will be incur- 
ring capital risks and you may have fail- 
ures; but, with careful selection, there 
are possibilities that you will also be 
rewarded by profits of 100% or more. 

There is sound statistical support for 
the proposition that stocks selling under 
$10 provide real profit opportunities. 
Many studies of the market action his- 
tory of various price groups prove that 
these “dollar” stocks move faster per- 
centagewise—up and down-—than high- 
er-priced issues. One recent study es- 
tablished that a well-known index of 
low-priced stocks shot up 700% faster 
than the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
‘ over the period 1938 to 1946. As one 
authority puts it: “Low-priced common 
stocks appear to possess an inherent 
arithmetical advantage arising from the 
fact that they can advance much more 
than they can decline.” 

No one can know whether past mar- 
ket history of “dollar” stocks will repeat 
itself. Thus far in the present bull mar- 
ket there has been relatively little ad- 
vance in stocks of this price group. The 
future of “dollar” stocks obviously de- 
pends on the course of the general 
market. If the market continues upward 
and enters the traditional dynamic bull 
market stage, “dollar” stocks could show 
phenomenal gains. If the market goes 
sideways, gains will be on a selective 
basis only. If the market drops, low- 
priced stocks will drop with it. Allow- 
ance has been made for all alternatives, 
and the six “dollar” stocks listed be- 
low were selected to maximize profits 
and minimize risks. 

If you decide to embark on your 
own venture capital program, it would 
be wise to diversify the risks by pur- 





chasing shares of at least two or three 
stocks. 

BENGUET CONSOLIDATED MINING is a 
gold mining enterprise in the Philip- 
pines. In the four years prior to the 
destruction of its mills by the Japanese 
in 1941, Benguet was earning about 
38 cents a share a year. Its post-war 
rebuilding program, begun in 1947, has 
resulted in successively higher earnings, 
with 1950’s net of 7 cents a share, 
doubling 1948’s of 3% cents. Net for 
the March quarter of this year was 6 
cents a share, indicating that earnings 
this year could go as high as 20 cents 
a share. Benguet ard its subsidiaries 
have already received $5,806,963 of 
the $11,054,599 war damage claims al- 
lowed, thereby improving its financial 


share in the last fiscal year, has excel- 


lent EPT shelter and should earn about — 


$2 a share in the current fiscal year. In 
1946 it sold as high as 16, about double 
its present price. It yields about 6%. 
RKO Picrures was formed at the 
end of the last year on the split-up of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum into a motion 
picture producing company and a the 
atre company, RKO Pictures taking the 
producing properties. RKO Pictures 
has a book value far in excess of its 
present price, but it is difficult to pre- 
dict whether it will be a money maker, 
It lost 28 cents a share in the first quar- 
ter of this year. As we see it, a pur 
chase of this stock is purely and simply 
a speculation on the role which the 
movie industry will play in the produc- 
tion of films for television. We feel it 
has an even chance to succeed. 
SoutH AMERICAN GOLD & PLATINUM 
conducts mining and dredging opera- 
tions in Colombia, South America. It 
has made money every year for many, 
many years and has paid dividends 
steadily since 1936. The stock has been 





“Dollar” Stock Data 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1950 1950 1946-51 Recent Price 
Benguet Cons. Mining ....... $0.06 $0.07 14-1% 1% 
SNL... cucsecceebesces 0.35 ae 5%-3% 4% 
SS eee *2.06 0.50 10K-7% 8% 
NE ai Gi nies okies chee oane 4%-3ht 8% 
South Amer. Gold & Plat...... e0.70 0.30 5%-4% 4% 
Tri-Continental Warrants ...... uaia se 4 -1% 2% 


*Fiscal year ending April 30, 1951. e—Estimated. $1951 only. 





strength. The purchase of Benguet com- 
mon is a speculation on the world price 
of gold and on developments in the 
Far East. In 1940, a dismal year for 
the stock market, Benguet sold as high 
as 4%. Benguet could double or triple 
in price. 

CLopay Corp. manufactures spe- 
cialty products such as window shades, 
drapes, curtains and storage bags. It 
has a long record of steady earnings; 
the net for 1950 was 35 cents a share; 
26 cents a share was earned in the first 
three months of this year. In 1948, 
when Clopay paid a dividend of 70 
cents, the common sold as high as 10%. 
It is a better-than-average speculation 
in the low-priced group. 

Peasopy Coa, which mines bitum- 
inous coal, presents a unique growth 
opportunity. At the moment, the 
bituminous coal industry is in a slump 
and coal stocks are lagging behind the 
market. However, Peabody recently en- 
tered into a favorable long-term cost- 
plus contract with Commonwealth Edi- 
son and can be expected to increase 
coal sales to the expanding utility in- 
dustry. It is reported that 90% of the 
new utility plants are being designed to 
consume coal. Peabody earned $2.06 a 
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held back by Colombian tax and for- 
eign exchange hazards. However, it is 
yielding about 6.5% and at the same 
time offers an opportunity for specula- 
tive profit. In 1946 it sold at 8%. 

TRI-CONTINENTAL warrants, traded 
on the Curb, are perpetual options to 
buy Tri-Continental common—at the 
rate of 1.27 shares at $17.76 a share 
for each warrant held. The warrants are 
currently selling at 2%, and the com- 
mon at 12%. As a result of Tri-Con- 
tinental’s capital structure and asset 
value, it is estimated that the warrants 
have a leverage factor of about 12. 
Thus, $1,000 invested in the warrants 
provides about the same opportunity 
for gain as $12,000 invested in leading 
Dow-Jones stocks. If the market rises 
25%, the warrants, because of the lever- 
age and psychological factors, should 
rise 300%. On the downside, again be- 
cause of the psychological advantage 
of the perpetual option, Tri-Continental 
warrants have not dropped below 1% 
in the post-war period. Thus the pros- 
pects for gain appear to be much 
greater than the risk of loss. The pur- 
chase of these warrants is a good hedge 
against a rising market by someone who 
wants to bank most of his cash. 
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Fundamentals Of: 
Governmental Accounting 


As Government is now one of the na- 
tion’s major industries, the authors feel 
it is vitally important for accountants 
thoroughly to understand the special re- 
quirements of governmental accounting. 
First published in 1942, this second edi- 
tion explains the difference between 
public and private business and points 
out the resulting differences in account- 
ing procedures, budget-making, finan- 
cial reporting, and periodical auditing. 

To put this material into immediate 
use, over 100 original problems are of- 
fered, plus 24 problems selected from 
C.P.A. American Institute of Account- 
ants’ examination. (by Lloyd Morey 
and Robert P. Hackett; John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, $5.50). 


Oil and Gas Production 


The technique of getting oil out of 
the ground, described in non-technical 
terms. Illustrations are plentiful—almost 
one to a page—and help considerably. 
Prepared by the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission (University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla., $2.75). 


MARKET COMMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


in some quarters regarding the coal 
shares, with United Electric Coal most 
favorably mentioned because of its coal 
reserve position and good utility con- 
tracts... . Some of the keenest security 
analysts I know continue to buy life 
insurance company shares as “growth” 
stocks; Lincoln National Life, first sug- 
gested here at around 106 before the 
100% stock dividend last year, lately 
has been selling at around the 85-87 
level... . My guess is that the crisis in 
Iran will not deny Europe a supply of 
oil from that important source; but if 
it should, there would be real danger 
of gasoline rationing in the United 
States. Gasoline rationing would be 
bullish on passenger carrying rails like 
New York Central and Pennsylvania, on 
traction shares and on makers of busses 
like Twin Coach, but I would not bank 
on it yet. . . . Some of these second 
quarter Airlines earnings will be “out 
of this world,” reflecting the high lever- 
age in air transport shares. . . . In gen- 
eral, the second quarter corporation 
earnings will be lower than earnings for 
the first quarter, but there will be many 
exceptions. There won't be so many 
€xceptions to the unfavorable earnings 
trend when the third quarter statements 
gin to appear. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
om the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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EVERY STOCK UNDER $15 


ON N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Uncovers 16 to Buy Now 
—57 to Avoid! 


O acquaint small and large investors with the capital- 

building qualities of expertly selected low-priced "Dol- 

lar" Stocks, Investors Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 34- 
year-old B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. carefully analyzed 
and rated Every Stock selling from $1 to $15 on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Our staff studied, compared and checked hundreds of 
stocks; applied every tested measurement of inherent value 
and growth prospects; discarded scores of mediocre, risky 
issues. Certain surprisingly favorable situations were un- 
covered, 


Investors will find this the most important, valuable and 
complete low-priced stocks study ever made ... a monu- 
mental ‘and exacting task requiring months of careful in- 
vestigation by our staff of analysts. Use it to: (1) Add 
carefully selected promising low-priced stocks to your port- 
folio; (2) To save time and money in checking every stock 
under $15 on the N. Y. Stock Exchange; (3) To switch from 
weak stocks of companies with poor earnings and clouded 
outlook to the most promising low-priced issues available. 


Here is vital information clearly and simply presented . . . 
graphic tables showing 1|0-year average earnings, dividend 
records, price ranges, book values, current prices—plain facts 
upon which to base your own sound buying decisions. 


Many of the $1 to $15 stocks singled out for special merit 
are under vigilant Supervision by |.A.]. Our stat watches 
all developments, favorable or unfavorable, affecting their 
selections and reports on them to you right in the 8-page 
Weekly Bulletins themselves. You will be told when to take 
profits, when to sell, if you become a regular subscriber. 


Send for this Special Study today. It is FREE of extra 
cost, with a three months’ trial to Investors Advisory In- 
stitute's weekly 8-page Service for only $15; or six months’ 
Service for $25; or a whole year's Service of 52 weekly 
8-page Bulletins for $45—featuring the -investment Services 
described at right. 


Simply fill in and return convenient application form below 
with remittance to get acquainted with America's fastest- 
growing Advisory Service and receive FREE by return mail 
profit-pointing Special 3-part Study and Ratings of All 
Stocks Selling Under $15 on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and Special Selection of 16 to Buy and 57 to Avoid! 


For Your Copy of “Ratings of All Stocks Under $15 
on N. Y. Stock Exchange" ... Mail Coupon Below 
with Remittance TODAY! 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


with my subscription as checked below: 
CO 3 Months $15 0 6 Months $25 


0 Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year. 
ek ee ee ee 
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Use These 12 
Weekly Features 
for Greater Profits 


1. Consensus of 60 
Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long- 
term market outlook. 
Clear-Cut Analysis of 
the reasons behind their 
predictions. 


2. Our Own Market 
Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what 
to do and why. 


3. Present Investment 
Policy . . what per- 
centage of your funds 
to keep in cash... in 
bonds... 


4. Three “Supervised” 
Investment Programs— 
for appreciation . . . for 
income ... . for stability 
—plus weekly program 
changes. 


5. “Stock of the Week” 
—detailed analysis and 
appraisal of the stock in 
the week’s limelight. 


6. ‘‘Industry of the 
Week”—complete study 
of the industry making 
top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


in stocks. 


7. Low-Priced Specula- 


tions . . . selected low- 
priced issues with dif- 
ferent characteristics 


and purposes under con- 
tinuous supervision. 


8. Digests of current 
writings by market 
authorities. 


9. What Traders are 
recommending to their 
clients. 


10. “Review of Recom- 
mended Stocks” ... a 
summary of significant 
news affecting “Super- 
vised Recommendations” 
and your investments. 


11. sanccgonent got 
Business arometers 

. . vital facts needed 
for sound security man- 
agement graphically pre- 
sented. 


12. Earnings and Divi- 
dend Celendar .. . sum- 
mary of earnings re- 
ported and dividend ae- 
tions on major stocks. 








Mail your Special Study featuring "Ratings on All Stocks Under $15 on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange” with Special Selections of "16 Most Promising to Buy Now'—"'57 to Avoid" — 


[1 One Year $45 


{3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months or One Year) 
(Foreign Rates on Request) 
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THOUGHTS 





How shortsighted we often are in 
dealing with what, in the final reckon- 
ing, are spiritual maladies. The poverty 
of our resources may be seen in the 
kind of remedies we propose—change 
of air, change of diet, a round of gaiety 
and merrymaking. They have all been 
tried and they all have their value. But 
for the deeper maladies of the soul, for 
the man who has lost his grip on God 
and on the meaning of life they are the 
merest quackery. People want some- 
thing against which they can lean back 
and know that it will never give. 

—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


It is well for us to remember that 
America is what it is today because 
alone of all the countries of the world, 
we have expanded under those Siamese 
twins, political and economic freedom. 

—W. ALTON JONES. 


Democracy is threatened by the in- 
ertia of good people, by the selfishness 
of most people, and by the evil designs 
of a few people. —STANLEY Kinc. 


' The great use of life is to spend it 
for something that will outlast it. 
—WILLIAM JAMES. 


Of course, it is not the employer who 
pays wages. He only handles the 
money. It is the product that pays 
wages and it is the management that 
arranges the production so that the 
product may pay the wages. 

—Henry Forp. 


Genius is a perception of the obvious 
which nobody else sees. 


—CLERICAL ERRORS. 


Shirking easily becomes a habit as 
difficult to throw off as the use of drugs 
and has ruined many men’s chances for 
success. —Henry L. Donerrty. 


Love and friendship are the discov- 
eries of ourselves in others, and our de- 
light in the recognition; and in men, as 
in books, we only know that, the paral- 
lel of which we have in ourselves. 

—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Extreme busyness, whether at school 
or college, kirk or market, is a symptom 
of deficient vitality; and a faculty for 
idleness implies a catholic appetite and 
a strong sense of personal identity. 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The continuing flood of immorality 
and crime accompanies an all-too-evi- 
dent substitution of a secular, mate- 
rialistic philosophy for the historic re- 
liance upon divine guidance which has 
been a cornerstone of our democracy. 

—J. Epcar Hoover. 


Formula for failure: Try to please 
everybody. —HERBERT BAYARD Swope. 


You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initiative 
and independence. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The cost of a thing is that amount of 
life which must be exchanged for it. 
—THOREAU. 


The most beautiful thing we can ex- 
perience is the mysterious. It is the 
source of all art and science. He to 
whom this emotion is a stranger, who 
can no longer pause to wonder and 
stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead; 
his eyes are closed.—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


Heights were made to be looked at, 
not to be looked from. 
—G, K. CHESTERTON. 


Sincerity is impossible unless it per- 
vades the whole being; and the pre- 
tense of it saps the very foundation of 
character. —JAMEs RussELL LOWELL. 


When the state is most corrupt, then 
laws are most multiplied. —Tacrrus. 


Often a dash of judgment is better 
than a flash of genius. 


—Howarp W. NEewrTon. 


Many modern (so-called) Reformers 
are just as dangerous as the physician 
who makes a wrong diagnosis of a 
disease. They see the trouble from with- 
out and prescribe external remedies, 
while the cause of the trouble is within 
and needs internal treatment. 

—Witu J. H Boercker, D.D. 


A good man likes a hard boss. I don’t 
mean a nagging boss or a grouchy boss, 
I mean a boss who insists on things 
being done right and on time; a boss 
who is watching things closely enough 
so that he knows a good job from a 
poor one. Nothing is more discouraging 
to a good man than a boss who is not 
on the job, and who does not know 
whether things are going well or badly, 

—WILLIAM FEATueR. 


By audacity, great fears are con- 
cealed. —Lucan. 


The world is made better by every 
man improving his own conduct; and 
no reform is accomplished wholesale, 

—WILLIAM ALLEN Wurte. 


The book which most fascinates any 
executive is his volume of business. 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


Every country in the world has its 
hands up to the elbows in the American 
taxpayer's pocket. 

—SEN. KENNETH WHERRY. 


Correction does much, but encour- 
agement does more. Encouragement 
after censure is as the sun after a 
shower. —GOoETHE. 


As we look to the future we realize 
that the child is the key to peace. How 
he grows, the personality he develops, 
the attitude he acquires, the knowledge 
and the experience he has—all deter- 
mine how successfully he will live with 
others in this rapidly shrinking world. 

—Lyp1a ANN LyNDE. 


The art of using moderate abilities 
to advantage often brings greater, re 
sults than actual brilliance. 

—La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


In seasons of tumult and discord bad 
men have most power; mental and 
moral excellence require peace 
quietness. —TACITWvs. 


Accepting government aid is like tak- 
ing drugs—pleasant at first, habit-form- 
ing later, damning at last. 

—W. W. Wan. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Sent in by V. O. Long, Lar- 
amie, Wyo. What's your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


——< 


For God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear; but of power, and of love, and of @ - 
sound mind. 


—II Trworny 1:7 
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